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IN THE 
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Image, 
Statue. ■ 

I^ORPOREAL rcprdentadoD, is 

vLil' thecommon idea of tfaefe tliree woids*, 

but, an effigy, is, tofupply the p\4Ct-«iV5Mft. 

rid thing i an mage, is, to ftxcvr thftaXttWjAjt* 
Vol. II, 2 ^^, 
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d, defigti) but, in miniature ; a fiatue^ 
le fame ; but, as large as life. 

Perfons, who draw on themfelvcs the 
.opular odium, are, fometimes, hung in ef- 
g^f Images are made of china, (ilver, &c. 
nd, fet up in houfes, by way of ornament. 
^e ercft ftatues of our kings, in grateful 
remembrance of them. 
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To Give J 
Prefint^ 
Offer. 

Of tlielc three words, that of give^ is, 
generally, ufed in a familiar fenfe ; that 
of prefeni^ in a refpedlful one \ that of 
cffer^ in a religious one. We give to our 
fervants. We pr^/ To princes. VJt offer ^ 

to God. 

Wc give^ what we would have received. 

We pr^fentf what we think, will be agree- 

' able. We^j^i what» we imagine, will be 
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Wc cannot givej what does not belong 
to us, nor offer^ what is not in our power ; 
but, we, fometioies prefent^ what is neither 
ours, nor, in our power to give. 



2ZO. 

FrugaUiyy 
Oeconmy^ 

Frugality^ implies, only, difctttioft pf ex* 
pence i cecononffj includes, in ii&s :idea» Ibme 
kind of management, in order to eke tmtr 
icrsout* . . ■ ] 

Fn^oB^ is, generally, the province of 
the husband ; whofe bufinefs i^s, to take 
care, his expences do not exceed his inr 
some X p^$mnttf^ is, principally, the care 
offbciwift; whofe ftudy is, by a prudent 
management,.if poffible, to niake up every 
deficiency. 
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Cloatbsy 

' ' . Drefs. 

. Cloaths^ cxpreft, fimply, that, which, 
covers the body ; and, includes all, for that 
purpofe, from head to foot, and, nothing 
more ; it is for this reafon, we fay, with 
propriety, the neceflaries of life, coniift in 
tneat, drink, lodging, and, chatbs. Drefs^ 
has a more confined meaning; befides, 
that, of a bare .covering, it, includes in i^ 
idea, a relation to form and fafhion ; as 
well to the ornaments, as the neceflaries ; 
thus, we lay, a Spamfli Jrejs \ a Hunga« 
rian drefs ; a rich drefs j tzc. . 

Though the fword and cockade, cannot 
be called cloaibs ; they are, nevertheless, 
part of the irefs oi an olBcer. 
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212* 



WondiTj 

Aftonijhment^ 

Jbnazementj 



Confternation. .'. 
Surprize. 



Of thefe words, that jDf«;^»ifer,, implies, 
admiration at fomeDbing extraordinary ; 
allonijbmenty is, a fudden- confuGon of mind, 
ariCing from either fear or wonder \ amaze* 
ment^ implies, a greater degree of ajlonijh- 
ment \ confiematian^ fuch a deg^e,.as almoft 
borders upon horror, arifing, chieAy, from. 
dreadful cifcum (lances ; as xo.furprize^ ic 
means, only, being taken unawares- 
. Of all thefe words, wonder ^ and, furprize^ 
are fuppofed to be peareft to each other,. 
in iignification ; but,, even between thefe,. 
may be obferved a difference ; the firft, be- 
ing generally, confidered, as relative to 
things, good in thcmfelves, the latter; with 
refpeft to eithjcr good or bad. We are 
apt to wonder when a bad man does good, 
and, be furprized^ ^when a good man does 
iil. 

B 3 B^r^dt^^. 
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Befides, wonder^ includes in its idea, 
fome finall degree of confidcration ; fur* 
frizfi does not. 

If a mean-fpirited pcrfon, whom I have 
infulted, ihoald come to me,, in order, to 
follicit a reconciliation ; I (hould naturally, 
fay 5 I am furfrizedy at his coming, but, 
when I refleft on the meannefs of his {pi* 
rit, I do not much wonder. 

Wmder 2iX\di furprizej aft upon the mind ; 
afionijhmmt and amazement^ upon the (enfes ^ 
confternationy upon the heart. 

The words q/loni/hmmtj and, amazement^ 
equally, with that of furprize are ufed, be 
the matter deferred to> either good or 
bad V but, csnftemationy is never made ufe 
of, but, with refpeft to bad. 

We wonder J and> are furprized^ at the 
miracufous events^ of providencc.^ We 
are aftbkijhed and amazed^ at the extra« 
ordinary qualities of the magnet. An un- 
cxpeftai caUmity, will throw us, often^ 
into the greattft conjtemation^ 
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Liberality^ 
Generofity^ 
Bounty. 

A ready an(} willing di/lnbucion, accor- 
ding to our abilities, is the general idea 
of theie thr^e words \ but, they have each, 
a particular one, as follows; liberality j im» 
plies, adts of mere giving or fpending; 
generofityj afts of greatnefs $ bounty^ ads of 
iLindnefs. . ; . ' . 

A UberM mity% givesjfresely/t Vigener^us man, 
nobly ; and, a bountiful man, charitably. 

Liberdity^ is a natoral difpo&tion : gene- 
Tofity% proceeds from elevation of fentiment % 
b^untyj from religious motives. 

Z-fWtffi/y, denotes, freedpo) of fpirit 5 ge- 
Ptroftty^ greatnefs, of fo»l i bounty ^ opennefs 
of heart. 

Too great liberality^ borders upon pro- 
fufenefs \ it then, becomes a fault. Gene^^ 
^^fif^ya \^^ princely quality^ and, if it does 
not exceed the bounds of our abilities, is, 
alwaysy commendable. Beunty^ is an amia- 
ble virtue, and never goes unrewarded. 

B 4 ^\V 
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Priipqffejfedy 

Opiniaudj 

ObJiinaUy 



Ihfatuau£y 
Headjirong. 



TKefe cpithctj denote a folly, which con^ 
fifts in being too much wedded' to our own 
opinion y but, that, which is partieulariz* 
cd by the word, prefoffejfedy feems to 
arife, from excefs of prejudice, which 
reduces, and, caufes us tp thrnk, what we 
have preconceived, the bcft 5 paying lit- 
tle or no regard to the opinions of others. 
In one cpiniaud^ this folly feems to be, the 
efFe£i: of an oveF<-fondnefs for his own 
notions, and, a contempt for thofe, of o^ 
thers. Obftinacyy feems to fpring, from 
an aifFeAed penrerfenefs, which renders it 
intraftablCy and,- which, againft the rules 
of good-breeding, will never give way. 
An infatuated perfon, is fuppofed to be 
folly-ftruck, to fofFer fome lofs of reafon, 
which is the occalioH of th^t inflexibility 
wc obferve in him. As to the word, bead^ 
^rongj though, often, ufed as fynonymous 

with 
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with the above \ it appears to me, to have 
a greater relation to a man^s actions, inti- 
mating a blind determination, that flops 
his ears to every argument; and, renders 
him ungovernable. f 

Prepoffeffedy and, opmatedy implyVa mind, 
flrongly, prejudiced ; obftinate^ and, bead^ 
Strongs an< unruly will; />^/w/«f,. a Vln- 
dcring in* the dark. "- ' .^ ' 
Thus-', t^hc prepoffeffedj opiniated^oty Infa-' 
tuaUdy is involuntary-, xo ht objlihate^.qf^^ 
ieadSfrong, voluntary. 

A perfon prepojijffidj, follows his own 
Opinions, aftel* examining lii f6me"*foVti 
thofe of ethers* One, who is opinialedj 
follows his own notions, implicitly, with- 
out ever liftning to thofe of others. Obffi- 
na(jy purfues its own way, iyt fpire of eycry 
oppofition, and, often, thrqugh mere ca- 
price. Infatuation afts fo (Irojily, as in fonie 
meafure, to take away that rcafon, vJhich 
is the light of the mind ; arid thus dark- 
ening it,' leads a man into the grofleft er- 
rors. The A^4^r^^''perfeni 'often,' a6ii 
through a- fpirit of oppofition, and felBbrA 
leaves his courfc, till he-hiris cohiplctedf'hiS 
ruin. '•• • . .J. . 

B 5 %\V 
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To Lifty 

' ■ '. . I RiOfty 

^JWe Jifi^ ia taking any thing up % we 
Toife^ m fetting it upright, or, placing, ac- 
cording to fome order. Thus, we lift a 
weight, &c, we r^)2^ the headj. we raift^ 
Ikdcl^r \ we Vaifi a mad. 
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To E^ahlijhy 
Endow. 



\y^ToInflitHU^ 
Fomdy 

i''t» ■ - .» - • 
. -To inJiiMe,iSy to create and form things^. 

having fome relation to the author, or, 

him, who firft contrived, or, laid down the 

plan. .,Xo founds is, to give birth to fuch. 

pjaq; To ijiablift)^ is, to fix that plan^ 

Jup€|Q a lading bafiju To endaw^ is to pro^ 

vide the neceflaries, for its fubfidence. 

After 
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After univcrfitics were once inJUtutedj 
colleges were founded^ though not at firlt 
endowed ; fince which, thofe noble inftitu^ 
tians^ have been well eftabtified^ by fuch en-- 
dawmentsj as do honour to our country. 
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Chance^ 
Fertunt. 

C£tf»r^, forms neither order or defign ; we 
neither attribute to it, knowledge, or, will^ 
and, its events are, always, very uncertain* 
Fortune^ lays plans and deligns^ but, with* 
out choice; we attribiKe to it^ a will, with<» 
out difcernooent, and, fay, that it a£b, 
blindly • ^ 

TI^ chief of .our fucce&s, are more 
owing to $hance^ than (kill : it is, fome- 
times, a long while, before fortune will 
look upon us, with a favourable eye. 
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Loty 

I ' 

Dejtiw/. 

Lotj fuppofes, diftinf^ions, and, a methods 
of dccifioa ; we ^Hribute ta it, a hiddea 
determination, which keeps us in doubt,, 
till the inftant, it flicws itfelf. Dejiiny^. 
forms defigns, difpofitions, and, connect 
tions 5 we attribute to it,, knowledge, will,, 
and^ powen its views ace determined, and^ 
pnalterabjc. 

. Loiy decides ; D^iny^ ordains* 
♦ We obfepvc many,, ib. extremely rafli> 
es to kave their lives, to the lot of a die; 
.Whatever d^^ deotes, is ineviuble ; be- 
caufe we can neither force its difpofition^ 
nor kty beyond tht veaah of its lights. 
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Religion, 

-'-pig^^ 

Devotion*. 

The vfordreligion^ is not conGdercd here^. 
as fignifying the worlhip we owe to the 
Deity, and, the tribute of our dependance- 
upon him •, but,, as denoting, a quality of 
the foul, and, a difpoHtion of the heart, 
towasds^ God :* it is in this fenfe, only^ that 
it is cepmed as fynonymous, with the other 
two-* Thisdirpofition,theiHpneventsourfaiL- 
ing in anyi;part of our duty^ to the Supreme 
Being. Pietyj makes us acquit ourfelves 
with greater refpedt.^nd zeal. Devotion, 
adds to thisy^^ outwardly^ a ferious^ compofed 
behaviour.' 

It is fufficient, for a worldly perfbn, to be 
rcl^ious^ piety, agrees beft with perfons, 
who pride themfelves in virtue, and, as to 
devotion,, it 13 the empby of people, per** 
feftly, reclufc. 
^ Religion, is more internal ; piety ^ is, both 
internal, and, external -, devotion, 1$, fome- 
timf^y more external* ^^^ j-^;'. 

5 '•^*laftKi^ 
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Where there is no integrity, there is no 
religion. He, who fails in his refped, for 
religious worfliip,, iaib in piety. Devotion^ 
unlefs fincere, is mocking the Mod High. 
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Skilful^ 
Learned. 

That knowledge, which wc can reduce 
to p*aftice, makes us abie^ that^ which 
requires fpeculation, makes usjkil/ul^ that,, 
which fills the memory, makes us learned. 

We fay, an able preacher or lawyer, a 
Jkilful mathematician or philoibpher; a 
learned hiftorian or civilian. 

AbUy feems to imply, fome thing, more 
extenfive; Jkilfd^ fomething, more pro- 
found ; learned^ ibmething, more univerfaL 

Wc become abte^ by long experience j. 
p^ilful^ by deep ftudy 5 learned^ by great 
Veadins. 
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Empire^ 
Kingdom. 

Thcfe arc names given to different do* 
minions, whence princes take the title of 
emperor^ or, king \ *tis not, however, in 
this alone, that their difference confifts. 

It appears to me, thdt the word, empirty. 
conveys an idea of a vaft territory, com- 
pofed of various people ; whereas, that of 
kingdom^ implies, one more bounded ; and» 
intimates the umty of that nation, of which 
it is formed. It is, perhaps, from this 
difierence of idea, that the different deno- 
mination of ftates, and, the titles their 
princes enjoy, take their rife % if it is not,, 
the only reafon, it is at leaft, the comnK>n 
one, as, we may remark, in the empire of 
Germany, the empire (tf Ruflia, and, in the 
Ottoman empire^ of whofe diverfity of peo*> 
pie and nations, the world is well acquaint- 
ed ; on the other hand, we fee, in thofe 
ftates which bear the name of kingdom^ 
fuch> as France, Spam, Poland^ &c» that 

thft 



the divifion of provinces, docs not deftroy 
the unity of the people. 

There is in kingdoms^ a uniformity of 
fundamental laws ; the difference of pafti- 
cular laws, arifing from different cuftoms, 
which, in no refped,. hurt the unity of po- 
litical adminiff ration. It is,, from this.uni- 
formity, or,, fingle geyernmenr, that the 
words king^ and, Idngdomj take their rifef ; 
for this reafon, alfo, though there may he 
many perfons in the adminiftration, there 
is, neverthelefs, but one prince,, or, fove- 
reign miniffer. : but, it is not the fame in 
empires \ one part of which, is, fometimes, 
governed by fundamental laws, very dif- 
ferent from thofe, by which, • another part 
of the fame empire is governed : this di- 
verfity, deftroys the unity of government j. 
and, 'tis the fubmiflion of certain chiefs, to 
the command of a general fuperiour, that 
preferves the union of the ftate : it is, alfo, 
from this right of governing, that the 
words^ emperorj and, empire^ are derived. 
'Hence it is, that there are many fove- 
reigns, and, kingdoms^ in the fame empire. 

The Roman dominion, was, originally, 
a kingdom \ being formed of one fingle 
people \ the name empire^ was not given k, 

tiU 
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till iuch time, as ic brought under its fub^ 
jefbion, other foreign ones, who became, 
though in themfelves diftindt nations, 
members of that ftate, and, over whom, the- 
Romans eftablifhed one government, tho' 
they had feparate adminiftrations. 

The advantages we find in the fociety 
of a body politic, contributes as much, on 
the part of fubjedbs, to form kingdoms^ as 
the defire of governing, on the part of 
princes. It was ambition, alone, that 
formed the plan of empires^ which were 
eltablilhed, and, are fupported^ chiefly, by 
the foree of ftcms^ 
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Loty 

Defiiiy. 

Lot J fuppofes, diftinf^ions, and, a methods 
of dccifioa % we aHribuce to^ it, a hiddea 
determination, which keeps us in doubc», 
till the inftant, it flicws itfelf. Dejltny^. 
forms defigns, difpofitions, and, connec- 
tions^ we attribute to it,, knowledge, will,, 
and^ powen its views are determined, andy' 
inalterable. 
. Loty decides; Deftmfj ordrais* 

We obfenne many,, io extremely ra(h^ 
es to leave their lives, to the lot of a die. 
.Whatever Jkfiify decrees, is inevitable ; be* 
caufe we can neither force its difpofitioni* 
nor fee, beyohd tht reaah of its light.. 
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Religion, 

^-"^ Pieiy^ 

DevoHon^ 

The wordf?^//]fw», is not conGdercd here^. 
as fignifying the worlhip we owe to the 
Deity, and, the tribute of our dependance- 
upon him •, but,, as denoting, a quality of 
the foul, and, a difpofition of the heart, 
towai^ds^ God :- it is in this fenfe, only^ that 
it is sepuced as fynonymous, with the other 
two» Thisdirpo{ition,theiHpneventsourfaiL- 
ing in anyi;part of our duty, to the Supreme 
Being. Pktfy makes us acquit ourfelves 
with greater refpe6t,4nd zeal. Devotion, 
adds to thisy^^ outwardly^ a ferious^ compofed 
behaviour. 

It is fufficient, for a worldly perfon, to be 
rcl^ious^ piety, agrees beft with perfons, 
whp pride themfelves in virtue, and, as to 
devotion,, it is the employ of people, per** 
fedtly, reclufc. 

^ Religion, is more internal ; piety^ is, both 
internal, and, external -, devotion, is, fome- 
^l^iqes, more external. *^ vv ^ 

5 "^ligK^ 
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Where there is no integrity, there is no 
religion. He, who fails in his refped, for 
religious worfliip, iaib in piety. Devotion^ 
unlefs fincere, is mocking the Moft High. 
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Jhle^ 

Skilfuh 
Learned. 

That knowledge, which wc can reduce- 
to {Hadice, makes us abUy that, which 
requires fpeculation, makes \x%Jkilfuh that^ 
which fills the memory, makes us learned. 

We fay, an able preacher or lawyer, a 
Jtilful mathematician or philoibpher; a 
learned hiftorian or civilian. 

Able^ feems to imply, fomething, more 
extenfive; Jkilfd^ fomething, more pro- 
found ) learned^ fomething, more univerfaL 

Wc become abky by long experience ^ 
fnlful^ by deep ftudy; learned^ by great 
Veadins. 
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Cdutatt, 
Satisfa£iion. 

9 

m 

CoMtett/9 a[Uude$» properly, to that In- 
ward ferenity of heaft, which renders the 
foul iedate and compofed. Satisfaliiany re- 
lates, more, to the paifions ; being a change^ 
owing to fbme fuccefs, in which we hug 
ourfelves^ 

No reftlels, ov, turbulent man, can ever 
enjoy true content. Satisfaction^ hardly, ever» 
accompanies immoderate ambition. 
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tKe divUion of provinces, does not deftrdy 
the unity of the people. 

There is in kingdomsj a uniformity of 
fundamental laws*, the difference of parti- 
cular laws, ariHng from different cuftoms, 
which, in no refpeA, hurt the unity of po«- 
litical adxniniitration. It is,, from this. uni- 
formity, or, fingle gevernmenr, that the 
words king^ and, kingdom^ take their rife ; 
for this reafon, alfo, though there may he 
many peribns in the adminiftration, there 
is, neverthelefs, but one prince,, or, fove- 
reign miniffer : but, it is not the fame in 
empires \ one part of which, is, fometimes, 
governed by fundamental laws, very dif- 
ferent from thofe, by which, ^another part 
of the fame empire is governed : this di- 
verfity, dcftroys the unity of government;, 
and, 'tis the fubmiflion of certain chiefs, to 
the command of a general fuperiour, that 
preferves the union of the ftate : it is, alfo, 
from this right of governing, that the 
words- emperoTy and, empire^ are derived. 
* Hence it is, that there are many fove- 
reigns, and, kingdoms^ in the fame empire. 

The Roman dominion, was, originally, 
a kingdom 'j being formed of one fingle 
people s the name empire^ was not given k^ 
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fill fuch time, as it brought under its fub^ 
jecSlion, other foreign ones, who became, 
though in themfelvbs diftind: nations, 
members of that ftate, and, over whom, the- 
Romans eftabliflied one government, tho' 
they had feparate adminiftrations. 

The advantages we find in the fociety 
of a body politic, contributes as much, on 
the part of fubjefts, to form kingdoms^ as 
the defire of governing, on the part of 
princes. It was ambition, alone, that 
formed the plan of empires, which were 
eftablilhed, and, are fupported^ chiefl]^, by 
the foree of fttms* 
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PoweTy 

Milityy ^ 

Faculty y 

Thefe words are explained, and, taken 
here, in a moral and literal fenfe : The/ 
all fignify, a difpofition in the fubje£t» by 
means of which, it is capable of a^^ng, or» 
producing an effefl : bur, that of pawer^ 
refults from fupply, or, liberty of afting ^ 
ahiUtyy rifcs from ftrength j faculty y from 
natural properties. 

A man, without the aids of grace, has 
not, even, the^^w^ of doing good. Youth,. 
is in want of wifdom, to deliberate \ old 
age, of ability^ to execute. The human 
mind has the faculty of reafoning. 
^ Our powcTy frequently, diminiflies ; by 
long ufe. Age deftroys our abilityj to 
fatisfy the paffions, though it does not, otir 
defires. The mind, will often, lofe its 

facul^ 
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faculties^ by accidents happening to the 
organs of the body. 
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Pleafure, 
Delight. 

The idea oipkafurey is, of a good, much 
more extenfive than that, of delight ; be- 
caufe, this word relates to a greater num- 
ber of objedts, than the other ; whatever 
agreeably affe(5ls the mind, the heart, the 
fenfes, the fortune, &c. produces pleafure. 
The idea of delight^ rifes upon that ofplea^ 
furey by force of opinion 5 but, is never- 
thelefs, a good, of much lefs extent, with 
refpeft to objedts ; it is limited, properly^ 
to fenfation, and, has a particular relation, 
to good entertainment. 

True philofophy, finds pleafure in every 
occupation. There cannot be a greater 
delight^ than, in the true reliih of innocent 
mirth. 

There 
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There is dill another fenfe, in whicli 
thcfe words arc ufed; that, in which we 
fay* of a pcrfon, that, he gives himfelf up, 
entirely, to pkafures j that, he enjoys the 
delights of the country. Taken in this laft 
fcnfe, they have, ejqually, as, in the other, 
their differences, and, particular niceties. 
Thus, j>leafureSi relate,, more, to perfonat 
praftice, fuch as cuftoms, paftimes, and> 
recreations ; delights^ more, to the charms 
which are furniftied by nature, art, and, 
opulence ; fuch as, fweet habitations, ftur 
died convenienqes, and, choice company*^ 
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224. 

Content, 
SatisfoBion, 

m 

CoHtmti alludes, properly, to that In- 
ward ferenity of heaft, which renders the 
foul fedate and compofed. SattsfaSioHy re- 
lates, more, to the pailions ; being a change, 
owing to fbme fuccefs, in which we hug 
outfel^es^ 

No reftlefs, ov, turbulent man, can ever 
enjoy true content. Satisfadion^ hardly, ever^ 
ju:companies immoderate ambition. 
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Excurfton^ 

Ramble^ 

'Jaunt. 

Excurjimy fuppoies, a pleafurable tKpt- 
iicion to fome diflant place, determined 
on« fome time before. Rambk^ implies, 
an irregular roving, in places unthought 
of, till (he time we arrive there. By jaunty 
is underftood, a walk or journey ^ agrees 
able to the perfon, who takes it, but, held 
in contempt by others, or, conCdered, as 
an aft of levity. 

We fay, innocent excurfions 5 wild ram- 
iles ; and, \m^r^^A^tit jaunts. 

Exoirfions 2LVt nttctSzry 10 perfons, in a 
fcdentary way of life, in order, to unbend 
the mind, and, exercife the body. Ram^ 
blingy is an evident fign of an unfteady 
difpolition. Jaunts^ in parties of pleafure, 
have been, often, attended with calamitous 
confet^uences. 

^^6^ 
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226. . X 

jile-boufe^ 
PuUi^'bou/e^ 

* 

Nothing is more common, than the ge- 
neral uie of thele terms, to exprefs one and 
the fame thing, but, with great impro- 
priety : though every aU-boufe is, un* 
doubtedly, a pubUc*boufe ; it does not fol- 
low, that €vety pvbtic-boufe^ is an akboufe. 
PubUc'boufe^ is a more extenfive expreflion, 
implying z houfe, open for the enteruin- 
ment of the public; whereas, ak-boufe^ is 
more limited, denoting, a particular fpecies 
oi pubUc'baufesy that, which is appropriated 
to the fale of beer. Thus, taverns, cofiee- 
houfes, &c. zttfubliC'bottfes \ but, not akn 
imfes. 

Gendemen frequent many public-boufes^ 
without any fort of di%race \ but, it, al- 
ways, leflens their character, to be feen in 
an ak-boufe. 



%v\\ 
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■ Falfekood. 

Contrariety to truth, is the general idea 
of thefe two words \ but, that of lie^ Tup- 
pofes, always, fomethirig crimrnalj whcrfc-' 
as, that oifayibood^ does riot,'' ' /'"!^ 

If queffioncd in a taufe, wherein tibtind 
to tell the truth, we do not, we are guiky 
©fa //>; if we deviate from truth, where 
there rs noTuch obligation 0t is no otfaer» 
thm 2L falfebpod. ; '' • /''\ - '^ 

Lies arc; alwaysf, finftil ;;/i^^^ifci many 
times, juftifiafcle. A //>, iy an offence to' 
God, iand, a difgrace to man. A bene- 
fidid} falftbocd^ is preferablp to a deftruc-: 
tiyc truth. 
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■ 

Sea^ 
Ocean. 

By fea^ is underftood, a large body of 
water» oppofed to land, confined within 
certain, bounds ; by ocean^ a Huich larger 
body, whofe utmoft verge is not particu- 
larly known. Thus, we fay, the Baltic 
fea ; the Mediterranean fea ; the Adriatic 
fea ; but, the Wcftern wan \ the Atlantic 
oceans the Pacific ocean; So, again, the 
yixditfea ; but, the vaft ocean. 



229. 

Social^ 
Sociable. 

» 

Of thcfc two wprds, that o^ fociaU re- 
lates, more, to a chriftian-like difpofition ^ 
that of/ociatkj more, to a familiar one. 

Vol. II. C *V\^ 
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The true fenfe, then, of thefc words, is, 
that contiguous^ implies, aftual contaftj 
adjacent^ only, hard by. 



236. 

Benevolence^ 

Beneficence. 

• • • • " ■ ■ 

Of thtfe two words, , one, is the in- 
tention ; the other, the ad $ benevolence^ 
being, the delire of doing good; beneficence^ 
adlual goodnefs. 
A benevolene main delights in beneficence.- 
Providence has, fufficiently, evinced its 
love to mankind, . tjy planting in our 
nature, a benevolent difpoHtion, and, re- 
warding che cffeft of that difpofition, 
beneficence. • ;; 



237' 
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conceived. Notwithftanding, cuftom has, 
always, made nfc of the word voluptuouf- 
nefsy in a bad fenfe, equally, with that of 
luxury \ it appears to me, that it may, 
fbmetimes, be ufed, with propriety, in a 
good one. To comprehend this, properly, 
it muft firft, be confidered, that luxury^ im- 
plies, grofs corporal indulgence only ; ^^- 
luptuoufnefs^ mental, as well as corporal. 
Thus, ebriety, epicurifm, venery, &c. are 
each, a fpecies of luxury \ but, we niay be 
voluptuous^ even, in things innocent in 
themfelves, as, in the rapturous enjoyment 
of a fine profped ; the ftudied delightful- 
nefs of a rural retreat. 

In this fenfe, luft^ indulged to excefs, is 
iuxury\ love, indulged to excels, voluptu^ 
imfnefs. 
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231. 

Sober, 
^mperate^ 
. Abjttmious. 

A man may ht fiber ^ and, not temperate \ 
tanperate^ yet, not abftemious. 

In that fcnfc, in which thefc words are 
reputed fynonymous,y&^^/y, implies, pre- 
fcnt freedom from the power of ftrong li- 
quor*, temperance^ fignifies, moderation in 
drinking', and, by abfiemioufnefs^ is undcr- 
(tood, a refraining from all forts of liquor^ 
that may intoxicate. 

Some men, who have the charafter of 
being T^^^r, very little deferveit; as their 
freedom from intoxication, is more owing 
to ftrength of conflitution, which refifts 
the force of ftrong drink, than, to the vir- 
tue of temperance. An aiftemious perfon, 
practices the virtue of felf-denial, and, by 
a rigid abftinence from all liquors, that 
may hurt him, keeps his head clear, and 
his conftitution found. 

A fiber 
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A foier man, may drink much, and^ 
not be affcftcd with it. A tmperaie man, 
drinks little. An abjtemious man, .drinks 

not at all. 

Note. By the word drink^ here, is meant, the 
ufe of ftrong Jrink. 
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232. 

Sharps 

Thefe words exprefi difierent degrees 
of fournefs } JSkrp^ Implies, foumefs with- 
out dftringency, or^ a fmall degree of 
fournefs. Thus, wine, beer, &c. grow, 
frequently, Jharp^ by long keeping. Saur^ 
includes in its idea, little or no acrimony^ 
Thus, cyder, vinegar, verjuice, &c. are 
four J but, palatable ; made fo, for ufe. By 
acid^ is underftood, a corrofivey&«r ; as the 
Mcid lemon \ the acid vitriol, &:c. 
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Unreafonahk^ 

Inconftfienty 

Abfurd. 

The general- idea of thefe three words, 
is, incongruity ^ but, that of unreafonabk^ 
implies, rather, tton-agreeablenefs to rea- 
fonj that of inconjiftenty contrariety of 
aft, of, argument, where one part, deftroys 
the other; that of abfurd^ feems to inti- 
mate, both. 

Nothing can be more unreafondUe^ than 
requefting the fervices of another, to his 
detriment i he who complies with fuch 
requeft, would aft very inconfiftenfty \ 
and, both, would commit the grolTefl: ab^ 
Surdity. 

He, who endeavours to raife his own name, 
by ctulhing that of another ; afts unreafona- 
bly. He, who would be thought a man of 
fenfe and learning, and, drives to fupport 
that charafter, by a contumelious con- 
tempt of others; afts inconjiftently. He, who 
is culpable in either of thefe particulars y 
a£ts ai/urdly. 
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234. 

Jbftinencej 
Faff. 

Ahjlinencej implies, a forbearance from 
fuch food, as, is fuppoied to pamper the 
flefhi faft^ a refraining from all forts of 
food. Wednefdays and Fridays are ap« 
pointed, by the church, as, days of ab^ 
ftinmev A&-Wednefday and Good-Fri* 
day, ^fafi-dsLys. 
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Mjacent. 

By the "^ordi^ntiguous^ is undcrftood, 
{q fituated, as to touch; by adjacent^ io 
lying, as having nothing, of the fame kind, 
between : Thus, one houfe, or, one room^ 
is contiguous to another ; but, we fay, an ad^ 
fi^^^ church; the ^'^^/^Z village. 

C 4 ^\^ 
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The true fenfe, then, of thefc words, is, 

that contiguous^ implies, aftual conta<5t % 
adjacent^ only, hard by. 



236. 

' Benevolence^ 
Beneficence. 

Of ttaefe two words, . one, is the in- 
tention ; the other, the z&i benevolence j 
being, the defire of doing good; beneficence^ 
aduat goodnefs. 
A benevolent main delights in beneficence.- 
Providence has, fufEciently, evinced its 
love to mankind, .; by. planting in our 
nature, a benevolent difpofition, and, re- 
winding the cffeft ,6f that difpofition, 
beneficence. • .1 
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Acquainted^ 
Familiar^ 

Intimate. 

A flight or initial knowledge of any 
ope, conftitutcs acquainiance. To hcfam- 
Uar^ requires an acquaintance of (bme ftand- 
ing. Intimacy^ fuppofes, fuch an acquaint^ 
ancej as rs fupported by friend (hip, 

Thcfc words, then, rife one upon die 
other, by gradation; intimacy^ reiuldng 
from c\x>k familiarity J which, proceeds frocn 
long acquaintance. 

Thofe, who are apt to hcfamiliarj on a 
flight acquaintance^ wUl never aCqi^re any 
degree of intimacy ; as forwardnefs of that 
foFt, g^erally, meets with the conten^pt 
of n)^ilnd» 
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238. 

Pillar^ 
Column. 

By tbe word. Pillar^ is underftood, a 
fupporter of fome roof ; by the wordj co- 
lufmi^ a particular kind oi pillar y that which 
is round : thus, every calumn^ is a piUar^ 
tho' every pillar^ is not a column. 

In mod buildingSt where the beauty of 
the architejfture is ftudied $ columns are gene* 
rally infulated *, whereas, fquare pilllar^ are, 
for the moft part, fct within a wall, (hew- 
ing, only, a fourth or fifth part, of their 
thicknefs. 



239^ 
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239. 

Slavery. 

> 

The ftate of a hired fervant, is fervi- 
tude ; that, of one mancipated, is Jlave- 
ry i the one, is voluntary ; the other, in- 
voluntary. Servitude^ is a kind of willing 
bondage, if the cxpreffion may be ad- 
mitted^ Slavery y is a yoke, dreaded by all 
mankind. 

Servitude^ is, in fome meafure, honour- 
able: Slavery^ generally, contemptible. 

All perfons^ ftriftly fpeaking, are in a 
ftate of reputable y^rw/«i^, with relpeft to 
one another ; but, Jlavery, has been ever 
conlidered, as derogatory to the character 
of man. 
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240. 

Amufement^ 
Diverfion. 

The general idea of thefe words, is, in- 
nocpnc recreation i but,, that of amufe- 
menff implies, tranquil entertainment v 
that of diverfion^ tumultuous merri- 
ment. 

Card-playing, concerts, plays, &c. are 
amufemetUs ; cricket, cudgel-playing, horfc- 
races, &c. are dtverjtons. 

Some perfons are fo quietly inclined, as 
to find great atmfement in reading ; while 
others, are of fuch a riotous difpoOtion^ 
as to itnagine all diverfion^ conlifts in uproar 
and ^onfulipn,. 
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241. 

Satire, 
Lampoon* 



Satire^ is general ; being a poem, in 
(vhichy the folly and wickednefs of the 
times, are fcverely, cenfured ; written 
with an intent to reform. Lampoon^ is a pa- 
tm alfo, but, perfonal ; containing m* 
veAive refledions again (I one perfon in 
particular ^ with a defign, only, to 

V€K. 

Afatirey then^ is commendable ^ a lam^ 
^^w, fcurrilous. The h(h of fa^ire^ has 
been, often, found more beneficial to a 
ftate^ than the fcourge of power. The 
iKiriter of a lampoon^ may be well compared 
to a bee, whofe (ling, wounds but (lightly, 
and^ whofe malicious a£l, is fure to be pu- 
ni(hed by the whole fwarm* 
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242^ 

Spire^. 

By thcfe three words, is meant a Riglv 
building) raifed above the main edifice ; 
but, that o^fteepk^ is more general ; thofe, 
of J^e^ and, tower^ more particular. 

Sieepk^ implies, the turret of a church ;. 

be it of what form foevcr. By fpire^ is 
underftood, a fteepk^ rifing taper to the 
top. By tower^ is implied, a fquare 
fieepk. 

Spin^ and, tower^ then, are certain kinds 
Irf Jieepks. The pepU of St- Bridc*s 
church, London, isa^^e^ tht fteepie of 
St. Andrew's, a /w^r. 

The words, fie^le^ and, ^/r^, are never 
applied, but to churches. : The word, tow^ 
fr, is, fometimes, made ufe of, with rcf- 
pe6t to other large edifices. 

In former times, palaces, and gentle* 
men's feats^ were, commonly, built with 
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247. 

Mae, 
Silent, 

By mute^ is underftood, incapability of 
ipeech \ by JiUnU a voluntary forbear- 
ance. 

In eaftern countries^ nobles have mute 
attendants. SiUnce^ is a mark of wif- 
i^om. 

A man had, fbmetimes, better be, abfo^ 
lutely, mutij than, inadvertently betray 
himfelf ; as is, frequently the cafe, by too 
great a vohibility \ ajid^ which &Unce^ Q9r 
ly, would prcyciot. 



248. 
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are religions ; thofe, of a Prefby teriarr;^ 
and,' a Lutheran, 2iXt ferfuafions . 
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Tjetter^ 
Epiftle. 

Cuftom has made the word, letierj of 
more general ufe, than epiftle : letter^ be- 
ing quite familiar ; epiftle, rather pedantic r 
but, this is not the only obfervation, 1 
wovld make. Letter^ appears to me» 
more proper, when the matter relates, to 
private correfpondence -, epiftle^ when the 
bufincfs is public. Thus, we fajr, ktters o£ 
friendfliip 5 letters of bufinefs •, but, if 
theft letters rchte to public matters, or ap- 
pear in print, we may, with elegance, calf 
them epiftles ; as Paul's epiftUs^ Ovid's 
ipiftles^ Melmoth's ^^/^j. 



/^ 
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245- 

Gold, 
Golden. 

The prefent age has made an innovati- 
on, with refpeft to tliele two words, con- 
verting the fubftantive gold into an adjec- 
tive \ and, altering the fenfe of golden^ 
which, in reality, implies, made of gold^ 
into that of gilt. In this corrupted fenfe, 
then, I am obliged to confider them; as 
fuch, the word, gold^ relates to the metal, 
of which a thing is made ; that of golden^ 
to the. hue, it ^ears* Thus, we fay, zgold 
ring ; a ^^/i watch ; a gold buckle *, but, 
t\it golden \iOT\ \ the j'^^^ff head ; xh^ golden 
lamp. That, thefe ideas are, often, con- 
fufcd, is very evident •, as, we, fomctimes, 
hear of a golden cup, or, a golden ewer. 
Should it be faid, fuch a one, dole z, golden 
cup, from the houfe, with the golden lamp ; 
we muft either imagine, that, both cup 

and 
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and lamp were of folid goU^ or, that^ 
they were only gilt. 
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246. 

Endeavour^ iS| labour direAed to £omt 
certain endv ejffbrfy it^ tL kboriouB hrdea^ 
vour. 

When we woiild accompliih a defign« 
we ufe our endeavours i if we meet with 
^y confiderable and unexpeAtd obftaclei 
in the way^ wc apply our titmoft j/t 
firrs. ' ' ' 
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247. 

Mue, 
Silent. 

By mute^ is underftood, incapability of 
ipeech \ by fiknu ft voluntary forbear- 
ance. 

In eaftern countries^ nobles have mute 
attendants. Silence^ is a mark of wif- 
dom. 

A man had, fbmetimes, better be, ablo- 
lutelyf fnute^ than, inadvertently betray 
himfelf ; as is, frequently the cafe, by too 
great a vohibility \ ajad^ which &Utue^ ofl^ 
ly, would prevent. 
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248* 

Rafter. 

The* the diftinftion of thefe words, 
may be thought ufclefs to the general rea- 
der; yet, to him, it is more parti- 
cularly, ferviceable ; they; being fel- 
ddm, if ever, confufed by the carpenter, 
or, builder. By beam^ then, is meant, the 
main piece of timber, that fupports the 
houfe ; by rafter^ the fecondary timber, 
which is let into the great beam : To make 
them better underftood, beams are thole 
timbers, that girt the top of a building- ; 
rafters^ thofe, that fupport the tiling. 



249, 
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249. 

Chamber^ . 

ApCTtfMHt* 

With refpedl to the two firft ; room^ is 
a general expreflion ; chamber^ a particular 
one. Room^ implies, any divided part of 
a houfe. Chamber^ is a room^ appcopri« 
ated to fleep in. 

By apartment J is underftood, a fet of 
rooms^ convenient to dwell in. 

Wcfay, afpatious room\ a fnug cbam- 
her ; a commodious apartment. 

Some chambers^ are fo contrived, as to 
conceal the bed, and, make the room^ fit to 
entertain company. Many families of flen- 
der fortune, choofe rather to live in elegant 
/ipartmentSy than, in indifferent houfes* 
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250. 

Tenement. 

The pre&nt fignification of thefe words» 
is, x}^zthoufeJ means, a dwelling, diftindt 
by itlelf ; tenement^ part of a houfe, di- 
vided off, for the ufe of another family. 

We fay, a {pacious, magnificent boufe 1 
a fnug, pretty tenement. 

Large boufes^ which the owners find dif- 
ficult to iet, to one family, are, frequently, 
converted into fmall tenements^ and let oat, 
to many. 
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251. 

jipartment. 

LoJ^ing^ relates, more, to a fet of rooms, 
appropriated to a family, in fome private 
houfe ; apartment^ more to a convenient 
dwelling, in fome public edifice. 

The firft or fecond ftory of a houfe, 
let out, is called a lodging : any particular 

range of rooms, in a large building, fo al- 
lotted, as to contain a number of families, 

one over another, is called, an apartment. 

As, the /ipartments^ in an hofpital ; the 

apartments^ in an inn of court \ the apart- 

mentSj in a palace. 

It is, in fome refpefb, mean, to live, in a 

lodging \ but, perfons of great fortune, have 

dwelt, with credit, in apartments. 
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252. 

Wartntb^ 
Fervency. 

Conridering thele words, ia a religious 
fcnfe 5 that of fervency^ fcems to rife upon 
warmth \ te^^nw/it implying, a flame of devo- 
tion, in oppoficion to coolnefs ; fervency^ 
great heat of mind, as oppofed to cold- 
nefs. 

Warmth^ is, in fome mcafure, necefla- 
ry ; it will make us pundtual, in the exer- 
cife of our duty, thro* a fenfe of gratitude 
and afie£tion : fervency^ has a dangerous 
tendency ; it will, if not kept within due 
bounds, drive men into enthufiafm. 

Warmth^ is the oS^pring of a good 
heart ; fervency^ of a weak mind. 

Warmtbj makes the heart beat high in 
the caufe of God. Fervency^ will carry us 
into a vain confidence, of having fome 
intercourfe with the Deity, 
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253- 

Plenty^ 
Abundance. 

By pUnty^ is underftood, enough, and 
fome little to fpare ; by abundance^ mote 
than enough \ or, a confiderable deal 
over. 

He, that wants but a yard of cloth, and, 
poiTefies a yard and a quarter, has plen* 
ty: he, that needs but one yard, and, has 
fcveral, may be faid to have, abundance. 

A contented man, will be fatisfied, tho* 
he (hould fall fliort of plenty ; but, the co- 
vetous man, is ftill grafping for more, 
even, though he enjoys abundance. 
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254. 

Surmife^ 
Sufpicion. 

Surmifey is, imagination in general, with- 
out certain knovvledge: Sufpicion^ is ima- 
gination of fome ill, without proof. 

Surmife^ is, often, ufed, with refpe6l to 
things, good in themfelves ; fufpicion^ ne- 
ver, but, with regard to things, that arc 
ill. 

Surmije^ is, an imperfeft notion, or, a 
kind of conjeAure, rifing in a great mea- 
Jure from curioCity -, fu/picion^ fuppofes, a 
degree of fear and jealoufy, concerning 
things not known. 

We Ihould never build an opinion upon 
bare furmife^ which is, at beft, but a fan- 
dy foundation. Sufpicion^ is, in reality, 
its own tormentor ; raifmg in the mind^ a 
thoufand apprehenfions, which is no eafy 
matter, afterwards, to quell. 
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Sequel^ 
Condufim* 

Sepel^ fs the fucceeding part ; conclujt'' 
Hfttj the clofe. 

The fequel continues ; the conclujion ends. 
/ A ftory is unintelligible, without its yjr- 

-^uel \ but, not fo, without its conclujion % 
the conclufion^ being comprehended, in 
few words ; the fequely requiring many. 

The fequelj in part^ forms the ftory ; 
the conclufion^ puts the finiihing ftroke to 
it. 

Before we pafs any judgment on what 
we he^r, we fhould attend to the fequel^ and 
wait till the conclujion. 
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256,- 

To Difperfe^ 
Scatter^ 

The aft of fpreading abroad, is the 
general idea of thefe two words ; but, that 
of difptrfe^ feems to imply, fome fort of 
order and care : that of fcatter^ means, 
to throw about, loofely and carelefly. 

In order, to fpw a field, we difperfe the 
feed, in difierent places. He, vfYiO feat ters 
his wealth, without making a proper ufe of 
it ; will one day corae to want. 

To difperfe^ is^ always, voluntary : td 
fcatter^ is, frequently, involuntary. 

When a family of children are come to 
years of maturity, they, generally, dijperfe 
themfelves into various parts. It is, al- 
moft, impofTible to carry a load of hay, 
from one place to another, without y?^//^- 
ing fome of it% 



257. 
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257- 

Frejh^ 
Recent, 

That, which has not been ufcd, is nw > 
that, which is not ftale, is frejh \ that, 
which has juft happened, is recent. 

We lay, of cloaths, that, they are new \ 
of topics, that, they are freJh > of a&ions, 
that, they are recent. 

A thought, is new^ by the turn we give it *, 
frejb^ by the fenfe, it cxprcflcs j recent^ by 
the time, of its production. 

New things carry with them a credita- 
ble appearance. Frejb niatters, are food 
for tatlers. We are more afFedted with re- 
cent ftoriesy than> with thoie, of long 
date. 
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258. 

Expreffton^ 
Word. 

Thcfc words have been treated of be^ 
fore, when that of expreffiouy was confi-^ 
dered, as implying, a phrafe of ipeech^ 
but, there being another fenfe, in which, 
k is ufed, as fynonymous with word^ it 
may not be unncceflary to fhew the diffe- 
rence between them : and, as the diftindi- 
on is very delicate, we muft view it with 
attention. 

ExpreffidHy then> reprefents the meaning ; 
a word expreffes the . idea, which we em 
ploy to form that meaning. It is in orde 
.to life the expreffion^ that the word is eft 
bliflied. The firft, is natural, gcnen 
and, univerfal among all men ; the fecoi 
is arbitrary, and, ci^fferent according to 
varied cuftom of the people. The Y 
and, the No, are, always, and in all 
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ces, the fame expreffions \ that is, they 
carry the fame meaning ; but, that mean- 
ing is not cxprefled by the fame words^ in 
all languages^ and, on all occafions. 

We have the gift of expreffion^ and, the 
knowledge of words: we give a turn, 
and, juftnefs to the one ; we choofe, and, 
range the others. 

The produdion of fenfe, and, formati- 
on of a propofuion, are what we expeft 
from zti exprejfion : but, a word^ is, com- 
monly, of no other value, than to make 
apart of that fenfe, or, of that propofi- 
on. Thus, exprejftonsy differ among 
thcmfelves, according to the difference of 
the fenfes they bear •, and, words differ a- 
mong themfelvcs, either, by the fimple ar- 
ticulation of the voice, or, by the dif- 
rent ideas they convey. A word^ is no 
otherwife bad, than, by its not being in 
ufe, in the polite world. 

A variety of exprejftons^ proceeds not, al- 
vrays, from the fertility, and extent of 

the mind. An abundance oiwords^ enriches 

D 4 not 
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not the language, unlefs thole words convey 
an abundance of ideas. 
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259- 

NOty 

No. 

t 

Notj barely, cxpreflcs the negation \ no^ 
flrengthens, and, feems to affirm it. The 
firrt, often, denies the thing, in part only, 
or, with limitation ; the fecond, denies it, 
always, abfolutely, wholly, and, without 
referve. Thus we fay, he has not money 5 he 
has not patience ; meaning, he is not over- 
burthened with either : but, when we fay, 
he has no money ; he has no patience *, we 

would be underflood to fay, he has none 
at all. 

It is on account of this limitation, that 
the word not, is, generally, ufed in com* 
pany, with thofe words, that mark, either 

the 
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the degree of quality, or, quantity v fudx 
zSy MUCH, VERY, ONE, and the like* 

There is not^ commonly, much money 
to be found, in the pofleffion kA men c^ 
letters. The major part of thofe, who fre- 
quent divine fervice, - are not^ very devout. 
It» often, happens, that he, who has not 
one iingle penny, in his pocket, is much 
happier, than many rich men. 



260. 

Great^. 
Sublime. 

Thefe words here, are confidered'^ in nx> 
ether fenfe, than, as they relate to ]an« 
guage; in which, that oi greats feem^ to 
me, to have more relation to the learnings 
or, the nature of thcfubjieas we treat of ^ 
and, that of fukimey more, to the fpirit andi 
manner, in which we treat them*^ 

D 5 Lock,» 
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Lock, on Human Underflanding, is a 
Tcry great work ; Milton's Paradifc Loft, is 
very fublime one. 

Greats or, icientifie pieces, are, often, 
ftarched, and, difcover the labour of *the 
author 5 but,, fublime pieces, tho' compof- 
ed with a great deal of art, feem,. always, 
natural. 

Studied words^ known only to the learn- 
ed, joined to profound and metaphyfical: 
reafonings,^ form the greats or, elevated. 
ftile; expreflions, equally juft and brillir 
ant, joined to beautiful thoughts, finely 
and nobly turned,,conftitute iht fublime. 

It is not poflible^ for every work to be 
great ; but, it may ht fublime : fublime works, 
however,, arc more rare, than great 
ones.. 



16^. 
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26l. 

Tb Excellj 

be Excellent. 

Tb excell, {uppofcs, a comparifon ; is, 
bdng fuperior to all of the like kind ; ex^ 
chides equals^ and, is applied to all forts 
of objefts. To be excellent^ is, being in . 
the higheft degree, without any fort of 
compariibn ; it admits of equals, and, a- 

grees- beft with things of tafte. Thus,^ 
Wc fay, that Titian excelled in colouring ; 
Michael Angelo in dcfign ; and, that Gar^ 
rick, is an excellent aftor. 

Perfons, who excell in any particular art, 
gain a name. The more excellent^ the 
meats, the more dangerous, . the feafl:«- 
ing. 
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261. 

IndolenL 

A lazy man, nev^r goes through wkli 
an undertaking. An indolent man» will xxvt* 
dertake nothing. The firft, wants cou- 
rage and refolution ; he ftops^ he turns, he 
fears, and, changes, prefently* The fe- 
cond, wants will and emulation ; one canr 
not animate, or, make him fenfi* 

ble. 
TYit lauy man, is a burthen to fbclety. 

The indolent man, is an enemy to him- 

fclf. 



26^, 
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262^ 

To Namt^ 
CaJL 

As much as thefe words difltr in in their 
meaning, tbey are> neverthelefs, ufed^ fre- 
quently, to exprefs the fanne idea \ the al> 
furdity of which is grofs. We name^ to 
diftinguilh in converfation : we call^ as for 
help, when wanted 

The Lord called tvcry living creature be- 
fore Adam, and» he named them. 

It is not proper, to name all things by 
their names i nor,^ call all forts of people to 
our alfiftance. 



264* 
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264. 



talent. 

^alittesj form the charaftcr of pcr-» 
fons ; talents^ are their ornament. The 
firfly render them, either, good or bad, .and 
have a great influence over their morals: 
The fecond, make them ufeful or enter- 
taining, and go a great way towards mak* 
ing them efteemed. 

We may ufe the word, quality^ either, in 
a good or bad fenfe ; but, we cannot take 
that of talenty in any other, than a good 
one. 

Man, is a mixture of good and bad quali- 
ties^ fometimes, fo ftrange as to poflefs 
the extremes of each : There are perfons, 
pofTeiJed of fuch talents^ 2i^ make them* 

felves 
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felves admked, and, yet, . give fonie pain ta 
others, who would be witneiTes of them ; 
but, in this ca&, I fhould think it more 
eligible, to endure the caprice of the enter- 
taining, than the difagreeaUeneis of the 
tir^fome. 

The qualitm of the heart,, are^ more ef- 
fential ; tbofe of. the miiid, more brilliants 
^filentSf wJiichf are pf ufe irt neceffity, are^^^ 
more neceflary ; thofe, which conduce to^ 
entertainment^ are bed rewarded* 

Our qualities render us, either, beloved., 
tf. defpifed. Our taknts^ make our compa* 
ny coveted. 

Excellent quatitiesi joined to rare taUntSy. 
E;oiiititute great wordu 



265. 
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264* 

To ExtoU 

We txtol a perfon, to procure him the 
efteem of others, or, raife his reputation ; 
we praije him, to tcrtify the efteem, we 
have for him, or, to applaud him. 

To extoly is, to fay a great deal in the fa^* 
vour of others, and, afcribe to them great 
qualities, whether they poflcis them or 
not. To fraife^ is, to approve, with a 
kind of admiration, whatever >they fay or 
do, whether they defcrve it or no. 

We extol the abilities of a man 5 we 
p'aift his conduft. 

The word,, extoly fuppofcsy that the 

perfon, of whom we fpeak, and the per- 
ibn, to whom we fpeak,.arcdiffirents which 
the word, fraijcy does not» 

Quacks^ 
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Quacks, never fail to extol themfelves ; 
they promife, always, more than they can 
perform ; and, pride themfelves m an ima- 
^nary efteem. Conceited perfons, fre- 
quently praife themfelves, and, are gene- 
rally well fatisfied with that praife. 

It is far more ridiculous, in my opinion, 
for a man to praife himfelf, than extol him- 
fclf : for, we extol ourfclves, through a dc*- 
fire of having the efteem of others, which 
is a vanity, one may look over ; but, when 
we are guilty of klf-praifej it is done, 
through the great efteem we have for oui^ 
felves, which is a pride infufierable. 



266. 
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Darknefs^ 
Obfcurity. 

Darhnefs^ feems to fignifyj fomethingre 
a), in oppofition tojight : Obfcurity^ is, ^ 
mere privation of brightnefs. 

We fay, often, of darknefs^ that> it is 
thick ; of obfcurity^ that, it is great. 

Confidering them, in a figurative fenfe, 
iforknefs^ implies, a ftate of life^ in which, 
we are fhut up from the world ; as, the ftate 
of a hermit 5 the ftate of a reclu(e. By 
obfcurity^ is underftood, a ftate of retirc- 
meiit,,or, , a ftate unnoticed; as, when we re^ 
treat into the country, far from the obfcr' 
vation of the public eye. 

He, who lives in a ftate of darknefs^ ij 
ufelefs to fociety, and, dead, as it were, tc 
mankind. He, who lives'in a ftate of objcurityi 
enjoys a ferenity, unknown to him, whc 
revels ia the open world*. 

2.67. 
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To Feetj 
Handli. 

Wtfeer, lightly 5 we banMcy with the 
full hand. 

VTtfeelj a column, to know, whether it 
be made of marble or wood 5 we handle 
Siufiv to know what (Irength it has, or,.wbat 
X)dy it is of. 

It, often, happens, that a thing, though 
Jifagreeable to the eye, Ihall be agreeable 
ofeeL There is nopleafure in handling 
ipy thing, that is rough. 



268. 
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267. 

^ranJlatioHj 
Verfion* 

^ratiflation^ relates to the turning inxc 
modern language*, verjion^ into ancient* 
Thus, the Engliih Bible, is a tranjlatum \ 
but, the Latin, Greek, Arabic, and^ Sy- 
riac Bibles, are verjions. 

TranfiationSj to be perfectly good, ihoufil 
be neither, more or lefs, ornamented, than 
the originals. The"antient ver/ions of fcrip- 
ture, have acquired, almoft, as much ati- 
thority, as the Hebrew text. 

A new tranjlation of Virgil, and, Horace, 
would, dill, pleafe, notwithftanding the ma* 
ny, that have appeared. The time, when 
the verfion of the Septuagint was made, v^ 
unknown* 



%Sq. 
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268. 

ViU, 
Bad. 

Although the firft, of thele words, is not 
wery general ufe, with refpeft to the knkj 
^ which, I would here confider it; yet, it is 
Dot fo entirely difufed, but, that I may 
charaderife it, without fear of impropriety* 
As to the fecond word, it is not here taken 
in all its lignifications, but, in that only, 
in which, it is ufed as fynonymous with the 
Brft. 

Ufelbfsnefs, and, little or no value, 
make a thing vile. EJefeft, and, lofs of 
merit, render it l^ad. Thence it is, we 
fay, in a myftic fenfe, that, we are vile 
irreatures 5 intimating, that, we are nothing, 
with refpedt to God, or, that, he does not 
ftand in need of our ferviccs 5 and, that, 
vre fay, he is a iad chriftian, who is void 
of faith, or, who has, through fin, loft the 
grace of baptifm. 
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He, is zvik fubjeft, who is fit for no^ 
thing, or, who cannot be of any fervice to 
the community. He, is a l^ad fubjedfc, who 
will not attempt to do^good, but, gives way 
to every vicious inclination. 

A vile man, is contemptible, and, be- 
comes the outcaft of the world. A bad 
man, is condemnable, and, draws upon 
himfelf the hatred of every honeft per- 
fon. 

In fpeaking of ufeful things, as ftuj^ 
linen, and, the like, the word vile^ riki 
upon that of bad. That, which has beea 
much ufed, but, will dill ferve, upon an 
occafion, is bad: that, which cannot be 
ufed any more, or, that, we cannot u/e^ with 
credit, is vile. 

Bad cloaths are not, always, a mark o£ 
poverty. There is, fometimes, more pride 
under a covering of vile rags, than, under 
that, > of gold and purple. 



16^ 
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269. 

' Matter^ 
SubjeS. 

Matter^ is that, which we ufe, in the 
vork ; fubjeSl is that, on which, we work. 

Th€matter^ of a difcourfe, confifts in the 
irords, in the phrafes, and, in the thoughts; 
he fubjeSy is that, which we explain, by 
hofe, words, thofe phrafes, and, thofe 
houghts. 

The reafonings, ' the paffages of holy 
vrit, the charafters of pafTions, and, the 
naxims of morality, are the matter of fer- 
nons ; the myfleries of faith, and, the 
)recepts of the gofpel, ought to be the 
ubjeSl. 



^^o\ 
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270. 

• To Maskj 
Difguife. 

In order, to mask^ it is neceflary, to 
cover the face with a falfe vifage ; but, 
to difguifcy it is fufficient, to change the 
common appearance. 

We mask ourfelves, to go to a ball. 
We difguife ourfelves, to bring about an 
intrigue. 



271. 

View^ 
Profpe£I. 

The fight of fomething diftant, is the 
general idea of thefe words -, but, that of 
view^ feems, in my opinion, to imply a 
fight, more extenfive, than, that of pro- 

fptS. 
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peSl. Thus, we fay, a little, or, confined 
profpeSi -, but, a long, or, extended view. 

Befides, there feems to be lefs variety in ' 
a view^ than, in a profpeS. Thus, wc fey, 
the pieafing profpeS of the neighbouring 
villages. The fine view of a diftant moun* 



tain. 



272. 

Hovels 
Shed. 

A hovely is a fmall place, indifierently, run 
up, with mud walls, in order, to preferve 
things from the weather : a^^i, is, a fup- 
ported roof only ; a place covered, over- 
I head, but, open, on the fides ; generally 
ereded as a dry ftanding-place for carts, 
or, other things. 

Hovflsy are feldom feen, but, in country 
places ; fiedsj frequently, in towns. 

•The poor, in many parts of the king- 
dom, are reduced to the neceflity of dwel- 

Vol. II. E ling 
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ling in huts, very little better, than hovels. 
Happy is the traveller, in bad weather, to 
take ihelter, even, under 2Ljhed. 
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Oval^ 
Oblong. 

By ovalj we mean, that, which is regu- 
larly fo ; by oblongs that, which refembles 
the longitudinal feftion of an egg, whe- 
ther regular or not. 

Tables are, frequently, made oblongs 
tho' not, exaftly, oval 

We may fay, with propriety, that an 
oval^ is obtong ; though cuftom will not ad- 
iriit us, to invert the expreffion. 



^74. 
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MA 
Fifg. 

By miftj is underftood, a thin cloud, 
hanging very low; or, rain, fo extremely 
fmall, as not to be perceived in drops. By 
fogy is implied, a moid vapour, near the 
furface of the land ; or, water, fo denfc, aft 
to obfcure the fight. 

The mifi^ falls ; the fog^ rifes. 

A miftf prevents our feeing things at 
fome diftance ; a fog^ thofe, immediately 
before us. 

Some days, are fo extremely f»(/?y, as, to 
obftruft profpe£ts> others, fo very foggy ^ as, 
to be unhealthy, and, miflead the traveller 
in his way. 
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Gen feel J 
Elegani* 

Genteel^ implies, fomething above the 
common run; elegant^ means, beautifiil 
without grandeur. 

GenUely carries with it the idea of fome- 
thing, reputable ; elegantj of fomething, 
tafty. 

By a houfe, genteel^ furnifhed, is under- 
ilood, a houfe, containing every neceflary, 
good, and, creditable; by, elegantly furnifli- 
ed, is meant, genteely^ and, in fuch a man- 
ner, as, to pleafe without elevation. 

Genteel^ relates, more, to the neatncfs, 
and, goodnefs of the furniture; eleganf, 
more, to the difpofition of it. . 

A man's notions, are difcovercd in the 
genteelnefs of his houfe ; his taftc, in the 
elegance. 
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276. 

To Beat^ 
Strike. 

In order, to beat^ we tnuft redouble the 
blows i but, to Jlrike^ we need give only 
one. • 

We are never beaten^ without being 
ftruck ; but, wc are often Jiruck^ without 
being beat. 

We never beat^ but, with defign 5 we, 
often, y?r/^^, by accident. 

Wife men have faid, that the rod (hould 
be, alwaysy onthe back of children : thofe 
therefore, who have the bringing of them 
up, fhould never think differently : how- 
ever, wc are to interpret thefe words, no 
otherwife, than alluding to fear, not ima- 
gining, that we are to be, conftantly, beating 
them ; for nothing is more oppofite to good 
education, than the example of violent con- 
du6t, and, fevcre difcipline. ' The precep- 
tor who ftrikes his pupil, does it, oftener, 
through haftinefs of temper, than, defign 

of correction. 

E 3 %']^. 
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Coward^ 
Poltron. 

The CGward^ will fire up, upon the leaft 
offence, but, proceed no farther. The 
foUron^ is'fo meanly fpirited, as, through 
want of courage, to take every infult, 
calmly. 

The coward J draws back 5 the poUroHf 
dares not advance. 

Cowards^ they fay, will fight, when def- 
perate. We muft not depend on the fuc* 
cour of a poltron. . 



278; 
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278. 

To "Thinks 
Study^ 
Mufe. 

We tbink^ quietly, and, orderly, to 
be, thoroughly, acquainted with our 
objeft. We Jludy^ with inquietude, and^ 
without order, to attain our wiihcs. We 
mufe^ deeply, to pafs away the time agree- 
ably. 

The philofopher, thinks^ on the arrange- 
ment of his fyftem. A perfon, in difficul- 
ty, JludieSj for expedients, how to get out 
of it. The folitary lover, njufesy on his 
miftrefs. 

I have, often, remafked, that obfcure 
things, frequently, appear clear to thofe, 
who know not how to ihink properly ; 
they comprehend, but, are not able to ex- 
plain. It is an ad of prudence, to Jludy 
to avert fuch evils, as threaten us. The 
pleafure o( mujlng^ is, perhaps, moft agree- 
able, but, lefs ufcful. 

• E4 ' ai<5. 
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Signal. 

Thtjign^ makes known, and, is, fomc- 
times, natural. Thtjignalj gives notice, and, 
is, always, arbitrary. The appearances of 
the face, are, commonly, thtjigns^ of what 
paffes in the heart. The holding of a flag, 
in one fhip, is, ajignal to another. 

We make ourfelves underftood, by the 
deaf, by J!gns. The readied way of making 
perfons underftand us, at a diftance, is, by 
fignals. 



280. 
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280. 

Onhf, 
Alone, 

■ 

When, fpeaking of a thing, we make ufc 
of the word, only^ we mean, there is no 
other of the fame kind ; when that of, 
alone^ that, it is not accompanied with any 
other. 

A child, that "has neither brother or 
fitter, is, an only child. A perfon when by 
himfelf, is faid, to be alone. 

That thing mull be very rare, of which 
we can find only one. Nothing is more 
tirefome, than to be, always, alone. 
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Gallanttyi 

As dffFerent as thefe words may appear, 
they have, neverthelefs, been, and, are flilly 
frequently, ufed, as fynonymous, when in- 
tended to imply courtfhip* It may not be 
then unneceflhry, to point out their pecu*- 
liar ideas. 

Love^ is more fanguine,. ihdiVir gallanlry ^ 
having for its objedt^ the perfon, whom 
we are ftudious to pleafe, through a view of 
poflcfling; and, whom we love as much, ort 
her account, as our own : it rakes pofleflion 
of the heart, fuddenly, and, owes its birth, tCN 
a certain fomething, which enchains the 
fentiments, and, draws the efteem, with- 
out any examination, or, information* 
Gallantryy is more fenfual, than love ; hav- 
ing for its objeft, the fex ; we enter into in- 
trigues, in hopes of enjoying it, and, love, 

more- 
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more on our own account, than on that) 
of our miftrefs. It a£ts upon the fenfes, 
much more than upon the heart, and, is 
more, owing to conftitution, and, com- 
plexion^ than, to the force of beauty. 

The one, has a power of making thofe 
perfons agreeable in our eyes, who ftudy to 
pleafe the objeft of our love, provided, 
they in no refpedl raife our jealoufy. The 
other, engages us to keep an eye upon all 
thofe, who are capable, either, of forward- 
ing, or, hurting our defigns; and, to watch 
them, as we would a rival, taking every 
advantage within our reach. 

The firft, leaves us not the liberty of 
clioice; it commands in the beginning, as 
a matter, and, reigns, afterwards, as a 
tyrant, till we are accuftomed to its chains, 
by length of time ; or, till they are 
broken by the efforts of ppwerful reafon, 
or, the caprice of continued vexation. 
The fecond, fuffers, fometimes, another 
paffion to get before it ; reafon and inte- 
reft, often, ^hold the bridle, and, make it 
give way to our fituation, and, affairs. 

Love, attaches us, folely, to one per fan, 
and, delivers up our heart, without referve, 

E6 fo. 
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Gallantry^ 

As different as thefe words may appear^ 
they have, neverthelefs, been, and, are ftill^ 
frequently, ufed, as fynonymous, when in- 
tended to imply courtfhip* It may not be- 
then unneceflhry, to point out their pecu*- 
liar ideas. 

Love^ is more fanguine^. th^n^gallanlry ^ 
having for its objedt^ the perfon, whom 
we are ftudious to pleafe, through a view of 
poffefling ; and, whom we love as much, oni 
her account, as^ our own : it rakes poflefllon 
of the heart, fuddenly, and, owes its birth, ta 
a certain fomething, which enchains the 
fentiments, and, draws the efteem, with- 
out any examination, or, information* 
Gallantry^ is more fenfual, than love ; hav- 
ing for its objeft, the fex ; we enter into in- 
trigues, in hopes of enjoying it, and, love, 

more- 
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more on our own account, than on that) 
of our miftrefs. It a£ts upon the fenfes, 
much more than upon the heart, and, is 
more, owing to conftitution, and, com- 
plexion,* than, to the force of beauty. 

The one, has a power of making thofe 
perfons agreeable in our eyes, who ftudy to 
pleafe the objeft of our love, provided, 
they in no refpefl: raife our jealoufy. The 
other, engages us to keep an eye upon all 
thofe, who are capable, either, of forward- 
ing, or, hurting our defigns; and, to watch 
them, as we would a rival, taking every 
advantage within our reach. 

The firft, leaves us not the liberty of 
choice; it commands in the beginning, as 
a matter, and, reigns, afterwards, as a 
tyrant, till we are accuftomed to its chains, 
by length of time ; or, till they are 
broken by the efforts of ppwerful reafon, 
or, the caprice of continued vexation. 
The fecond, fuffers, fometimes, another 
paffioii to get before it ; reafon and inte- 
reft, often, *hold the bridle, and, make it 
give way to our fituation, and, affairs. 

Love^ attaches us, folely, to one per fan, 
and, delivers up our heart, without rcferve, 

E6 fo 
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fo as to engage it, wholly, and, make every 
other objeft, of what beauty or merit fo- 
evcr, indifferent to us. Gallantryy rivets 
us, generally*, to all perfons, who are either 
beautiful or agreeable, and, unites us to 
thofc, who make the leaft returns to our 
eagernefs and defire ; in fuch a manner, 
however, as leaves us no liking for others. 

It appears to me, that lovCj delights in 
difficulties ; fo far from being weakened 
by obftacles, they, generally, increafe itv 
and, we make it one of our mofl ferious 
engagements. As fox gallantry^ it banifhes 
formality, is lefs accuftomed to difficulty, 
and, is often entered into, merely, for 
amufement. It is for this reafon, we ob- 
ferve more fpirit of gallantry in men, thari 
love: for, it is rare to find a firft love^ fol- 
lowed by a fecond; and, I doubt, whether 
ever it can be faid, by a third : but, gal- 
lantries are, fometimes, without number, 
and, fucceed each other, till that age ar- 
rives, when their fource is dried^up. 

There is, always, honefty in love ; but, 
it is troublefome and capricious ; we con- 
lider it, now-a-days, as a diftemper, or, 
as a weakncfs of mind. In gallantry^ there 

is 
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s a degree of knavery, but, it is free and. 
Tood- humoured 5 and, is become the tafte 
)f the age. 

Love^ defigns on the imagination, the 
lattering idea of eternal happinefs, in the 
rntirc and conftant poffeifion of the objeft 
ve love. Gallantry^ fails not to paint there 
:he agreeable image of a Angular pleafure, 
n the enjoyment of the objeft we purfue ; 
>ut, neither the one, nor, the other, co- 
>ies after nature ; experience fhewing us, 
hat their colours, however agreeable, are, 
equally, deceitfuh AH the difference we 
ind, is, that love^ being more ferious, the 
mfaithfulncfs of its pencil, gives greater 
)fFence ; and, the recolledtion of the pain 
t has given, in feeing it fo ill rewarded, 
rreatesourdifguft; whereas, gallantry^ be- 
ng more wanton, we are lefs fenfible of 
he fallacy of its colouring, and, the vain 
;iotions we have of being arrived at the 
2nd of its defigns, reconcile any difappoinc- 
ments, we may have met with. 

In love^ it is the heart, which, princi- 
pally, taftes the pleafure 5 the mind, making 
iifelf aflave, without any regard ; and, the 
fatisfadion of the fenfes, contributing lefs 

to 
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to the fweet enjoy men t, than a certain con- 
tentednefs of foul, which produces the 
eharming idea, of being in the pofleffion 
of what we love, and, receiving the moft 
fenfible proofs of a tender return. In gal- 
lantry^ the heart, is lefs aflFedted with the 
objed:; the mind, being more free, to in- 
dulge itfelf, and the fenfes, more atten- 
tive to their own fatisfaftion, partake the 
pleafure with greater equality ; voluptuouf- 
nefs, contributing more to its enjoyment, 
than the delicacy of fentiments* 

When we are too much tormented by 
the caprices of hve^ we endeavour to difen* 
tangle ourfelves, and, become indifferent. 
When we are too fatigued by the exercifcs 
of gallantry^ we takp a refolution to dcfiflr, 
and, become fober. 

Exccfs makes hvc degenerate into jea- 
loufy 5 and, gallantry^ into libertinifm. In 
the firft cafe, we are fubjcdt, to trouble of , 
mind ; in the fecond, we are in danger, 
of deftroying our health. 

Upon the whole, kve^ is, generally, jufti- 
fiable i gallantry^ always, blameable* 

282. 
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To Lower r 

Lcldowni. 

^e make ufe of the word, . lower ^ witfi* 
tOi to diminifhii^ the height of things, 
:o certain motions of a body ;. we lower a 
n ; we lower the fails of a fhip \ we 
r a building;, we lower the eyes, the^ 
1. We ufe the expreflion let down^. 
I regard^ ta things,, made to cover 
TS, and, which being lifted up, leave 
n uncovered 5 we let down the lid of a 
k ; we let down the eyelids;, we let 
t the lappets,, or, the gown* 
'he contrary^ of to lower, is to raifc ; 
, of to /<^ down, is, to lift up. 
"o lower, isr in ufe, in the neuter fenfe ; 
't downy is not, 

.ivers lower in the fummcr. Tall perfons 
Dbliged to lower their heads, when they 
through fmall dpor-ways. It is dan- 
)U9, to let ourfelvcs down, as advan- 
s, are, frequently, taken of it. It is not 

3 a 
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a princess letting himfelf down^ even to fa- 
miliarity, that- acquires him the reputati- 
on of being good v but, the mildnefs and 
equity of his government. 



2B3:. 

Plants 

Herb. ' 

A Plants is, any vegetable produflioft' 
arifing from feed ; but, feems confined to 
fuch, as are not very large.: Thus, faplings 
are the largeft, that (hould be called plants, 
Plerhs^ are thofe plants^ whofe ftalks are 
foft, and, have' no woody fubftance in 
them, fuch as, grafs, hemlock, &c.. 

The knowledge of plants^ is both ufeful 
and entertaining. There are many medi- 
cinal qualities in herbs^ 
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284. 

To Grow J 
Increafe. 

ings grow^ by the nouriQiment, they 
t \ they increafe^ by the addition, 
; made to them, of the fame kind. 
grows i the harveft increafes. 
2 better, we manure the land ; the 

the trees ^ri7w ; and, the more, our 
les tncreafe. 

e word, grow^ fignifies, only, the 
2n ration, independant of that, which 
Dns it. The word, increafe^ gives us 
lerftand, that, that augmentation is 
I, by a frefh quantity which, cafually, 
t. Thus, to fay, that, the river ^r^ie?j 
, is, to fay, only, that, the water is 
without cxprefling, that, it is become 

the arrival of an additional quantity 
Iter : but, to fay^ ihat, the river is 
^ed^ is, to fay, that, it is fvvelled, by 
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a frclh quantity of waten This diftinftion, j 
is, extremely, delicate; it is for this realbn, 
therefore, that we make ufe of the words, 
growj and, increafe^ indifferently, on many 
occafions, where that delicacy of choice, is 
of no great importance, as in the exam^ 
pie I have mentioned •, for, we may fay^ 
with equal propriety, that a river cither 
grcws larger, or, mreafes, although, each 
of thefe words, has its particular idea. But 
there are other occafions, where, it is pro- 
per, and, fometimes, even, neceflary, to j 
pay a regard to the peculiar idea, and, i 
make feme kind of choice between thefe 
terms, according to the ftrength of mean- 
ing, we would give our thoughts : for ex- 
ample, when we would be underilood to 
fay, fpeaking of the paffions, that>. they 
are in our nature, and, that the nourifii* 
ment, we take to fupport life, at the fame 
timcj gives ftrength. to them ; the ufc of 
the word, growy, would be elegant. Other- 
wife, we might employ that of increafty 
with refpea, either to the paffions, or, the 
talents of the mind». 
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The paffions, in general, receive birtfar 
and, grom^ with the man ; but, there are 
Ibme, which exifl:, but, for a time, and 
which, after having increafedj to a certain 
age, diminifh, and, difappear, with the 
powers of nature : there are others, which 
lafl the whole life, and, which are always 
increaftng^ fo as to be ftronger in old age, 
than in youth. 

Love, which forms itfelf in infancy, 
grows^ with age. True courage, never 
brags ; it increafesj at the fight of danger. 
Ambition grows j proportionably, as our 
wealth increafes. 

It is eafy, to fee, through all thefe ex- 
amples, that, one of thefe words will agree 
in fome places, in which the other will not: 
for what perfon is fo little delicate, in ex- 
prefling himfclf, as, not to perceive, by 
his natural tafte, if not on reflexion, that, 
there is more propriety in faying, ambition 
grows J proportionably, as our wealth /»- 
creafesy than to fay, ambition increafes^ pro- 
portionably, as our wealth grows. If it is 
pot difiicult to perceive this delicacy, it is, 

to 
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to explain the reafon of it : to do this, I 
maft exprefs myfelf, a little metaphyficaMy, 
and, have recourfe to fuch ideas, a^ may 
enable me to explain it: thefe idea^, 
however, (hall be no other, than the 
proper ones. Since wealth confifts ia 
many different things, which unite them- 
ielves in the poffeffion of one fingic 
perfon ; the v/ord, increafe^ which, as I 
have faid before, denotes the addition of a 
frefh quantity, agrees better with it, 'than, 
that of^r^w,whjch, precifely marksthe aug- 
mentation of one fingle thing, caufed by 
fome fort of nourifhment. For this fame 
reafon, the word, graw^ agrees beft with 
ambition, it being a fingle paflion, to which 
wealth ferves, as a kind of nutriment, to 
fupport it, and, make it ady with more 
force and ardour. 

Corporeal things ^r^w, by an inward and 
mechanical addition, which is, in efFeft, 
their proper and real nutnmerit •, they in- 
creafsj by the bare outward addition of a 
frefh quantity of the fame matter. Spi- 
ritual things grow^ by a kind of nourifh« 

ment) 
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:, confidered in a figurative fenfe; 

increafej by the addition of degrees, 

bean 

n egg does not begin to growj in the 

ia, till it teems, that is, till fruitful- 

has made it fit, to receive nourifh- 
: ; nor, does it Icavcthe body, till its 

is, fufiicicntly, increafed^ to caufe an 
ation in the membrane, that en- 
s it. . . , 

Lir pride grows, in proportion, as we 

ourfelves •, and, increafes^ fometimes, 
/£ become conteniptible in the eyes of 
7orld. 
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2Ss^ 

To Ri/e^ 
Get up: 

To change our pofture from recumbent, 
to ered: ; is the true meaning of the verb, 
to rife i whereas, to|-^/ up^ implies, ratheri 
to climb : thus, we rife^ from the ground ; 
we rifey from our bed -, we rifey from our 
feat. We get up ftairs ; we get up a lad- 
der. 



i8^; 
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286. 

Model. 

The fcnfe, in which thelc ivorda are re- 
itcd fynonymousjdocs not, inftantly, prc- 
nt itfelf to the reader ; the firft glance 
' the eye, that (hews us a capy^ made after 
I original work, and a models oiadib ts the 
iginal of a work, throws them, fo iar dif- 
nt from each other, as, not to admit the 
aftfimilitude; but, a fecond reflexion, will 
ake us fenfible, that cuftom has ufed 
efe two words, under one common idea, 
\ many occafions ; and, that, to denote 
ually, the original, after which a work 
made, and, the work, made after the 
iginal ; copy^ having been underftood, as 
i\\ as models to mean the firft work, by 
liich we, form the fecond : and, models as 

well 
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well as copy^ the fecond work, formed afttr 
the firft. Thus, then, they have been con- 
fidered, as, in a manner, doubly fynony- 
mous \ but, they have each their peculiar 
ideas, as follow. 

In the firft fenfe, copy^ fhould be never 
ufed, but» with refpeft, to the manufaript 
of an author, upon which the printer works. 
ModeU may be ufed, on every other occa- 
fion, as well,', with refpedt to morality, as 
the arts. 

A proof flieet is not, often, very incor- 
reft, unlefs the copy is fo. Bookfellcrs, 
who, often, refufe to purchafe excellent co- 
pes \ frequently, buy bad ones, at too 
great a price. There is no perfed: model of 
virtue. I fhould imagine, that the arts and 
fciences would gain more ground, if artifls 
and authors would purfue more their own 
genius, than imitate the models^ they meet 
with. 

. In the fecond fenfe, copy^ is ufed, for 
painting ; modeU for relief. A copj^ ought 
to be faithful ; a models juft. The fecond, 
of thefe words, feems to fuppofe, a greater 
refemblance, than the firft. 

Some 
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Some C9pUs^ arc fo, extremely well pcr- 
fbrmcdy as, to be little inferior to the ori- 
ginals. Models of antiquity, are, frequent- 
ly, tnort expreilive, than noodern origi- 
nals. 
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PrecifioHf 

jibJiraSfion. 

The common idea of thefe two words, 
is, that of a reparation made, by the force 
of the mind, in the confideration of ob* 
je<5ls \ but, difficult as it is, to find out 
their peculiar ideas, and, determine their 
refpei5tive chara&eriftics, I have attempted 
it, in the bed: manner, I am able. 

Precifion^ then, feparates things, diftinifi: 
in themfelves, in order, to prevent the 
confuGon, which arifes from a jumble of 

Vol. II. F ideas. 
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ideas. AbfiraBion^ if \ m^J Ufe the 
expreilion, feparates thip^ th«c arf 
in thetqfelves infeparahle, in order, 09 
confider them apart, independent ope of 
another. The fir ft, is the efied of ^ 
juftnefs, and, clearnefs of the underftand^ 
ing, which prevents our adding any thing, 
that is ufekfs, or, foreign to the fubjeft 
we treat of; conlequently, it will agree, 
in every circumftance, either, with refpeft 
to aSairs, or, fciences. The fecond, is the 
effort of a metaphyfical mind, which re- 
moves, from the point of view all, that 
we would detach from the fubjeft ; it in 
fome refped mutilates, but, fometimes, 
contributes to the difcovery of truth, and, 
fometimes, draws it into error. We may 
however ufe it, but, with care. 

It appears to me, that precijion^ is, more 
applicable to things, which may not only 
be confidered apart, but, may be con- 
ceived, to be one, without the other, 
fuch as, for example, alms, and, charity*, 
and, abftra^iony more particularly, to 
things, which may indeed be confidered 
apart, but, which cannot be conceived ti) 

be 
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be one^ without the other, as, body, and, 
fizc. Thus, the delign of prectfion^ is, to 
prevent a wandering from the fubjeft, re- 
moving, for that purpofe, all, that is 
foreign to it % and, that of abftra^ionj to 
obviate our entering into the utmofi: ex- 
tent of it, confidering only one part, with- 
out any regard to th^ other. 

There is no fcience more certain, or, 
more clear than, that of geometry; it mak- 
ing very tx^& precijions : There are, how- 
ever, certain metaphy fical abfiradions^hitnd' 
ed with it, which make geometricians fall 
into errors, equally, with others ; not in- 
deed when fize and quantity are in quefti* 
''on, but, with refpeft to phyfics. 

Our ideas cannot be too precife -, but, it 
is, fornetimes, dangeroi^, to have them too 
al^a^ed. The iirft, is the furer way of 
arariving at the truth, in fcience, and, our 
aim, in affairs ; whereas, the fecond, often, 
puts us farther from both. 

Precijion is the gift of nature, receiving 
its birth with the mind; thofe, who are 
endowed with it, are excellently qualified 
for converfation ; we liften to them with 

F 2 plea- 
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pleafure, bccaufc they liften tx> us, in re- 
turn : they underftand what is faid to them, 
equally, as they make themfelves under- 
ilood. AbJiraSiufH^ is the fruit of ftudy, 
produced by profound application -, tkofe, 
who are familiar with it, talk of common 
things, fometimes, with too great refine- 
ment ; fimple, and, natural fubjefts, are 
in their converfation, very difficult to com- 
prehend, in the manner, they fpeak of 
them. 

Precife ideas, embellifh common lan- 
guage, and, make it in my opinion, fub- 
lime. AbftraSled ideas, are very tirefome, 
they fecm to me, to be of little ufe, except, 
in the fchools, or, in certain learned de- 
bates. 

We exprefs by precife ideas, the moft 
fimple, and, moft fenfible truths ; but, we 
cannot prove them otherwife, than, by 
ideas, very abJlraHed. 
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288. 



Jujimfs, 
Precifwn. 

Juftnefs^ prevents our running into er- 
rors : precifion^ removes every thing» that 
is ufelefs. 

The precifion of difcourfe^ Is, a conamon 
mark of thcjufinefs^ of the mind. 
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289. 

Ajironomer^ 
4ftrologer. 

Tht aJirmomer/\Sy thoroughly, acquaint- 
ed with the courfe, and, motion of thccclcf- 
cial bodies j the aftrokger^ reafons upon 
their infludn^q. The firft, obfures the 
fiate of the heavens, marks the order of 
time, the eclipfes and revolutions which 
arife from laws, eftablUhed by the firfl 
fpring of nature, in that immenie number 
of fpheres of \fhich the univerfe confifts; 
and, hardly ever errs in his calculations. 
The fecond, foretels events, cafts nativi- 
ties, prognofticates rain, cold, heat, and, 
all the variations of the weather ; but fel- 
dom, if ever, calculates to any purpofe. 
The one, explains what he knows, and, 

inerits the eileem of the learned ; the 

other, 
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other^ vends his imaginations, and, feeks 
che admiration bf the vulgar. 

Wc apply ourfelves to aprmomjy through 
a defire of knowledge. Wc dive into 
qftrologyj from difquietude about events to 
come. 

The generality of people, look upon 
q/tronontyy as a fcience of mere curiofity, 
and, of little utility J not refleairig, that, 
its objeA, is the arrangement of feafons, 
the regulation of time, and, the various 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; all which, 
is of great fervice to agriculture, to the 
proper ordering oftVcty thing, in civil and 
political life, and, is the necefTary ground* 
work of geography, and, the art of naviga- 
tion. But, when, on fuch reflections, they 
comd^to know, that, without this fcience, 
hiftory and chronology would be nothing 
but confuiion, perpetually, contradicting 
each other, on account of the different 
manner, in which different nations regu- 
late their days and years.; they would pay 
that refpe& to qftronomyy and, its profeflbrs^ 
as their merit defer ves. Astrology ^ is» at 
prefent, much lefs in vogue, than it was, 

F 4 for- 
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289. 

Ajlronomer^ 
4ftrologer. 

Tht aJironomer/\Sy thoroughly, acquaint- 
ed with the courfe, and, motion of thccclcf- 
tial bodies j the afirokger^ rcafons upon 
their influfticc. The firft, obfi»*ves the 
ilate of the heavens, marks the order df 
time, the eclipfes and revolutions which 
arife from laws, eftablifhed by the firft 
fpring of nature, in that immenfe number 
of fpheres of yjhich the univerfe confifts; 
and, hardly ever errs in his calculations. 
The fecond, foretels events, cafts nativi- 
ties, prognofticates rain, cold, heat, and, 
all the variations of the weather ; but fcl- 
dom, if ever, calculates to any purpofe. 
The one, explains what he knows, and, 

merits the cfteem of the learned 5 the 

other. 
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other^ vends his iitiaginations, and, feeks 
the admiration bf the vulgar. 

We apply ourfelves to aprmmj^ through 
a dcfire of knowledge. We dive into 
aftrology^ from difquietude about events to 
come. 

The gcnerafity of people, look upon 
q/tronontyy as a fcience of mere curiofity, 
and, of little utility J not reflefting, that, 
its objeA, is the arrangement of feafons, 
the regulation of time, and, the various 
motions of the heavenly bodies ; all which, 
is of great fervice to agriculture, to the 
proper ordering oitVcty thing, in civil and 
political life, and, is the necefTary ground* 
work of geography, and, the art of naviga- 
tion. But, when, on fuch reflections, they 
com^to know, that, without this fcience, 
hiftory and chronology would be nothing 
but confuiion, perpetually, contradiAing 
each other, on account of the different 
manner, in which different nations regu- 
late their days and years.; they would pay 
that refpe& to qftronomyy and, its profeflbrs^ 
as their merit defer ves. Astrology ^ is» at 
prefent, much lefs in vogue, than it was, 
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formerly ; either, becaiife men are grown 
lefs credulous ; that, the love of truth, is 
more the tafte of the learned part of man- 
kind, than, the defir^ of dazzling, or,;im- 
pofing upon the world 5 or, becaufe the 
brilliancy of reputation, does not, in this 
age, depend, fo much upon the number o^ 
fools we make, as, upon the approbation 
of the difcerning, and, the wife. 
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290. 

Jttacbment^ 

Paffm^ 

Devotion. 

Although the word attachment^ may, 
fometimes, be ufed, with refpcdt to things 
bad, in themfelves \ it is, however, appli- 
ed, with more propriety, when an honeil or 
moderate paflion is in queftion, than, either 

ef 
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of the two others. As» for example, we 
are attached^ to our duty, to our friends, to 
our families, and, to virtuous women, 
whom we efteem. That of paffiany is more 
applicable with refpeft to things, lefs ap- 
proved, ori* when they are carried to ex- 

. cefs i thus, men, are faid to have a paffion 
for gaming, for women, &c. As to the word 

: devotion^ though I hav^ ranked it here, as 
mod agreeable to the other two fubftan- 
tives ; the idea, it is fuppofed to convey, 
is beft comprehended by the preterite of 
the verb, devote ; the fubffantive devotion^ 
being, very rarely ufed in this fenfe: by 
it, then, is underdood, an implicit obedi- 
ence, or, a perfedl difpofition to conform 
in every thing. Thus, we fay, a man is 
devoted to his prince, to his mafter, to his 
benefaftor, to a lady, who has acquired an 
abfolute empire over him. 

Attachment is ftrong ;/>ij^», is violent i de* 
votiofiy has no refer ve. 

The firft, unites us, to what we love ; 
the fecond, to what we third after \ and, 
the third, makes us fubmit, to the will of 
thofe, we arc defirous of ferving. 

F 5 The 
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The mapncTs of the prcfcnt age have 
banifhed from the laws of friendihip, all 
attachment J contrary to intereft* We dare 
not confefs a p^ffion^ for any thing, through 
fear of cenfure. We, often, obferve that 
thoie perfons, who devote themfelves to 
others, in expedation of future advantage, 
are, frequently, difappointed. 

Life, would not be agreeable, without 
iomt attachment. Apaffion^ for any one thing, 
generally, gives as much pain» as pleafure. 
It is difficult, to pleafe the great, without 
devoting ourfelvcs, entirely, to their will. 
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2gi. 

Lover. 

It is fufficient, to regard with pafllonate 
aSedion, in order, to be faid, with propri- 
ety, that, we are in love\ but, we muft 
teftify that affedion, in order, to be called 
slaver. 

We become in love^ with a woman, 
whofe beauty afiecfls the heart ; we become 
her lovety by waiting on her. 

Variety erf tender fentiments, crowd into 
the breaft of a man, in love. Pafllonate 
airs, appear, with caution, in the behaviour 
of a lover. 

We are, often, very much in love^ with- 
out daring to appear a lover. We, fre- 
quently, declare ourfelves a lover^ without 
ever being in love. 

It is, always, the paflion, that conftitutes 
our being in love^ of which, the pofTelTion 

F 6 of 
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of the objeft, is the only end we propole* 
Reafon and intercft may form the laver^ 
of whom, an honcft eftablifhmcnt, or, 
fome particular advantage, is the chief 
aim, or, tendency. 

It is very, rare, to be in love^ with two 
perfbns at the fame titpe ; there is none, 
that I ever heard of, except, Pbillis of Siro, 
who was fo much in love^ with two men,,; 
that flie could not give the preference, or, 
her company, to cither one, or, the other : 
but, it is not, very, rare, to find a man, at 
the fame time, the lover ^ of many mif* 
treflcs; which, they continue to be, fre- 
quently, to the very hour of marriagCr 
We may, alfo, be in love^ with one pcrfon, 
zxiAy the lauer of a;jother ; Lfpeak of that 
cafe, where intereft engages us to the one, 
whilft, we figh in fccret for her, whom it is 
not convenient for us, to marry. 

'Afllduity, finds opportunity to favour 
the defigns of a man in love. Riches, give 
the lover ^ a great advantage over his rivals. 
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Abfent^ . * 

Inattentive. 

hefe two words, equally, exprefi want 
ittention; but, with this difference, 
» it IS our own inward ideas, occupy- 
us, fo fully, as to prevent our atten- 
» to any other thing that offers, which 
lers us abfent \ whereas, 'tis fome frefh 
trard objcdt, «etra6ting our attention, in 
. a manner, as to turn it, from what, 
at firft gave it to, or, from what we 
bt to give it to, that makes us inatten- 
When thefe faults are become habi- 
, they are very inconvenient in our 
merce with the world. 
Vt are abfent j when we think not of 
prefent object, or, any thing, that is 
to us. We are inattentive^ when we 
more regard to any other obje£t, than, 
hat, which is propofed to us, or, when 
4 we 
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vtt liftcn to any other converfation^ than, 
to what is addreflfed to us. 

Very ftudious perfons, and, thofe, who 
have great affairs upon their hands, or, are 
endued with ftrong paffions, are more apt 
to be aifent^ than others; their internal 
ideas and defigns quite engrofling th^m. 
Young people are the moft apt to be inaf* 
tenHve\ a mere nothing, being fuffident to 
amufe and divert their attention. 

Our uhfence of mind, is owing to 
thottghtfubiefs ; our inattenHoHy to cu- 
riofity. 

The mind of an abfmt man, is never 
where, he himfelf is ; nothing round iiim, 
makes the lead impreflion on him ; he is, 
often, at Athens or Rome, in the midft of 
London or Paris ; and, frequently, mufes 
upon politics, or, geometry, whfle the<:on- 
verfation, perhaps, runs upon love. Or, gal- 
lantry. The mind of an inattetftivi man, is, 
always, prefent with him ; is caught by 
every thing, he either fees or bean; he 
quits his attention to one thing, in order, 
that be may attend to another; liflening 
to all that is faid, both on the right and 

left; 
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left ; he» frequently, underftands not tho- 
roughly, or, comprehends but in part, 
which makes him liable to take things, 
fometimes, in a quite oppofite fenie, to 
what they are meant^ 

The ahfent man, cares little for conver- 
iation ; the inattentive man, lofes the fruit 
of it. When we are in company with the 
fcmscr, we Jiad beft give ourfelves up to 
filent meditatioB \ when, with the lattfx, we 
had better wait for their attention^ till 
every other objeA is out of their way. 

A new paffion, if ftrong, feldom fails 
to render us abfent. We can fcarce help 
being inattentive^ when liftening to a tire- 
fome ftory; or, when we hear, on the 
other fide, fomething more interefting. 
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293. 

To C(mdu£i\^ 

Guide^ 
Lead. 

The two firft of thcfe words, fuppofc a 
fupcriority of light, which, the laft, does 
pot ; but, on the other hand, the laft, car- 
ries in its idea, a degree of credit and af- 
cendancy, entirely foreign, to the other 
two. 

We conduily zndj^^uide thofe, who Know 
not the way 5 we lead thofe, who cannot, 
or, care not to, go by themfelves. 

In the literal fenfe, it is, properly fpeak- 
ing, the head, that conduits % the eye, that 
guides ; and, the hand, that leads. 

We conduit an affair. We guide a tra- 
veller. We lead an infant. 

It requires underftanding, to conduSl^ in 
bufinefs; politenefs, ftiould be our guide^ 
in all proceedings : Tafte, (hould lead the 
way, in pleafures. 

We 
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We are conduSedj ftep by ftep, that we 
may do, cxaftly, what is ncceflary. We 
zxt guided^ in roads, to prevent our loHng 
the way. We are kad^ to the knowledge 
of people, in order, to procure their ac- 
quaintance. .V 

Wife men do not conduit themfelves, by 
the light of others, fo much as by their 
own. An attentive perufal of the gofpel, 
is fufficient to guide us, in the way of fal- 
vation. It is great weaknefs, to fufier 
ourfelves to be kad^ in all our adions, by 
the will of another ; fenfible perfons, will, 
indeed, confult a friend in matters or 
doubff but they make their determinati- 
ons them&lves. 
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To Fortify, 
Garri/oH. 

Wc fir^ify a town, in ftrengthening it \ 
H^inft attacks, by walls and works. We ' 
^arrifm it^ by placing foldiers in it> 10 de- 
fend it. 

We are faid to foriify^ ftrongly ^ to g4ir- 
fifon^ largely. 

A town without a foldieri or» any one fl 
bhabitant, may ht fortified^ but, cannot be | 
garrifoned. 

Some fortified places, require a grea- 
ter number of men to gampm them, than | 
others. 
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Entirej 
donate. ^ 

A thing is entire^ when^ it is neither toU- 
tilated, broken, or, divided, but when all 
its pares are together, as they ou^t to be. 
It is comji^te^ when it wants nothing, but. 
Jus -every thing, that is necefiary. 

The firft, of thefe words, relates, more, 
to tha^ totality of parts, which cbnftitutes 
the i/diole of a thing ; the fecond, more, to 
that totality, which contributes to its acci- 
dental perfe6lion. 

. Small families in the country,, occupy 
mtin hwxk^v but, in London, they have 
fcarcely complete apartments. 
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Difgracrfuly 
Scandalous. 

Both thcfc words, exprefs the cffedt of 
thofe adions, that hurt the reputation 
of thofe who commit them; with this 
difference, that a difgracefid aftion, is an 
dbilacle to gtdfy, lofes us the efteem, and, 
draws on us the contempt, of the honed ; 
whereas, a fcandahus a6tion, is a Ihame- 
fill blot in our life, defboys our honour, 
and, draws on us the hatred of the jufl. 

He, who has the folly, or, the misfor* 
tune to do any thing difgracefid^ fhould be 
very careful, not to give himfelf any un- 
becoming airs. When we have been guilty 
of any thing fcandalous^ the beft thing we 
can do, is to hide ourfelves, entirely, from 
the eyes of the world. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more difgraaful to njen, than 
meannefs of fpirit ; nor, any thing more fo 
to women, than gallantry carried to excels. 
Nothing is more fcandalousj to all forts of 
people, than to be punilhed, according to 
the fentence of public juftice. 
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Referved, 
Modeft. 

The advantage of thefe two qualities, is 
confined to the perfon who poflefTes them ^ 
they contribute to his perfeflion, and, are 
nothing to others, but, an objed of fpecu- 
lation, which merits their approbation ^ 
but, is, fometimes, injurious to their fatis- 
fa^lion. 

Wc 
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We are referwd^ in our wordt and ac« 
tiom. Taking tx>o great a liberty, is ihm 
fauk^ in oppofidon ; when that liberty isr 
carried to excefs, and, we ate» in no ref* 
pc&f re/irved^ it becomes impudence. We- 
are modeji in^ our defires, in our geftures^ 
and, in our drefs. There are three kinds of 
fnodefty^ thofe, of the heart, the mind, and, 
the body ; but, their oppofite vices are nor 
all exprcffed by the word, immodefty, which 
denotes, only, that, which regards the 
body, proceeding irom the indecency of 
geftures and cloaths. That vanity, which 
we aiTupe, in giving ourfelves tx>ld and 
unbecoming airs, is the vice in oppofition 
to modefty of mind : that, which is contrary 
to modefty of heart, is immoderate ambition, 
which makes us covet all. duu comes in our 
way, and, all that we can poffibly attain. 

Refervednefsj is good, at all times > but, 
it is, abfolutely, neceffiuy, in puUic, and, 
in company with our fuperiors; any li- 
berty, they may feem to w4nk at, giving 
fome degree of offence : for, they referve to 
th^mfelves a certain title to refpefb, the 

failure 
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failure of which, they confider, as an un- 
pardonable fault. Modefty^ is an ornament 
to perfons, who have fome pretence for 
carrying their head higher than others ; and 
to thofe, who are poflefled of fome known 
and diftinguifhed merit ; but, to all other 
perfons, it is an indifpenfable virtue, and, a 
quality, without which, they cannot appear 
becoming, or, avoid ridicule. 
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Jljhamed^ 
. Balhful. 

It is the reproach of confcience, that 
makes us ajhamed ; but, the fentiments of 
modefty, that make us bafhfid. Bpth one 
and the other, throw a colour into the face, 
but, when we are ajhamtd^ we redden i 
when bajbfujj we blufh. 

We need never boaft, or, be ajhamed of 
our birth ; which is a mark, only, of pride ^ 
but, it is praife-worthy, in all ranks of 
people, both high and low, to be ajhamed 
of their faults. Although hajhfulnefs is a 
virtue; there are, neverthelefs, occafions, 
when it would pafs for weaknefs and ti- 
midity. 
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To Fingb^ 

Ceaje^ 
Leave off. 

' ' VltJlHiJby Tjy putting the laft *hand to a 
^work. We cedfe^* in quitting it, cntirc\}\ 
We leave offy iii difcontinuing. 

Tojmijh a difcourfe, properly, w« (hould do 
it, juft before.it begins to grow tirefome. Wc 
ouglit to ceafe from our purfuits, as foon as we 
difcDver them to be ufclefs. We (hould 
•not kave ^ work, but, to refrelh ourfelves, 
that we may begin again, with frelh fpi- 
Tits, and, more vigour. 

Man is born to trouble; he has no 
iboner fitu/bed one aBair, than another fuc- 
xreeds \ he may indeed feek repofe and tran- 
quillity ,but,Providence wiH not permit him, 
in this life, to ceafe from labour ; and, i/ 
want of fpirits, or, fatigue induces him, 
ibmetimes, to leave off his work, it is nor. 
Tor any length of time •, he is, prefently^ 

Vol. IL G o \>\i« 



•bliged to return to Vis ratfk, and, continue 
his employ. 

Thtt is, certainly, a good maxim, wludi 
fays, me ^uld not bcgki a thing, which 
we cannot finijb I but, that, in my opinion, 
is much better, which forfadds our ceiifing 
from one work, in order, to begin another, 
^liouc neceflity obliges "us. When our 
mind is employed, it is necelTary, fometimes, 
xo leave off i not, at that time, when the ima- 
^inatton, full t)f fire, finds itlelf beft 4Mpa« 
bte of its tafk \ l)at, only, at the Rvtt inf* 
<ant, \9t percoive it ^g; it being wrong, 
^cither, to flop ft, in its car^r, or i attempt 
to drive it, when it flops. 

Pei'fons, who never jinijb thcrr Tories, 
^ceafe talking, or, leave off\ ate as little fit 
for converfatioR, as^^thofe, who never fpeak 
a word. 
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To Immt^ 
find out.'' 

Vfti iffvenU new things, bv the force of 
fana^natibn. ^^jfinimt^ tilings, that are 
hidden or unknown^ by txatnination and 
Ihttfy. Tht x>ne, denotes the froitfulnefs of 
the mind ; the other, the penetration. 

It is the principle of medranics, to hivint 
tods imd machines ; of phylics, to jM^ 
imt caufes and efiete. 

TJie ^irentHator ira iwffa^ bf i)r. 
ftilts. fianrey, fmd ^ tlie c»-ctila^ii 
of the blood. 
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Gaiety. 
-J . •- . ■ ■? 

IJjSfy is iri -the. heart ; gaiety » in thq maor 

.; nerst The poe^ confifts, in the fweet fend- 

. ments of the ibul i. the other, in the agree* 

able fituation of the mind. 

It, fometimes, happens, that the pof* 

^ feffipn of ^ good]^ from iiirhich, we expeAod, 

a great dedl ofjcffj gives u$, a great jdcal 

,.^f upeafineis« ]|^ is, often, owing, to utom 

' , of imaginaiioo only, that the UtfereCbf)^ 

are^fucceeded, i>y the greateft,^M|£Jr. ^ , . 
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T 

Pryelly 

De/tgn. ' ^ 

proje6l^ is, a plan, or, an arrangement 
eans, in order, to execute, a dejign. , 
2g^, is, what we propbfe to execute, 
c, conjiiionly, fay of/^^>fifj, that, they ' 
ae % of <^;^, that, they arc great. . 
e beauty of prejeBs^dtp^nds upon their ', 

and magnificence. The grandeur of 
Sy rifes from the advantage and glory 

may procure. We fhould not fufFer 
Ives, to be dazzled with the beauty 
t one, or, the grandeur of the other ; 
>ra£Hce d6es not, often, agree with 
ilacion ; the admirable order of a fyf- 

and, the advantageous idea, which 
)rm from it, do not, always, prevent . 
Is from rumiing aground, or, put 
fs out of the poffibility of failing. 

G 3 The 
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The experience of all ages, teaches us, 
that heads, fruitful in great itfipu^ and, 
excellent ^^V/?i, are, frequently, chimeri- 
cal. 

The word projelf^ is taken, alfo, for the 
thing wc even propofe to execute, as well, 
as that, cidefign. But though thefe words, 
confidered in that ktift^ are, more, nearly 
fynonymous, we fhall, neverthd^ find a 
difference, very confoicuous to thole^ who 
have any delicacy ot tafte. The following, 
is fucb, as I am able to difcover. 

It appears to me, that fryiS^ relates^ 
to fomething, more, diSant^ ^Mps 
to fomething, more, near. We make fn- 
jests, for the time to come-, we form d^ 
figns, for the time pre&nt. The firft, Ui 
more, vague ^ the other, more, deter* 
mined. 

The fr^V^ of an avaritioua nun, is» to 
enrich himfelf } his deJignT, is, to *aina(s 
money. 

A good minifter of ftace, has no other 
ffdjeEl, than the glory of his prince^ and, 
the happinefs of the fubjedt A good ^ 
neral, fhidies as much to conceal his own 

dejigns, as, difcover thofc of his enemy. 

The 
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The union of all the ftates of Europe^ 
lAto one fingle Republic, for general go- 
vernment, and, the difcuffion of their parti- 
cular interefts^ without changing the inte<>. 
riour government, peculiar to each of them, 
was a noble prc/f3 of Henry the I Vth of 
France ; but» perhaps^ more di0icult to 
exectttCt. than the ^gn of univerfal monar- 
chy, in wbicbi SpaiA was at that time 
bufiedi 
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Tq #Uif^ implks^ rathers fooaetbitig of 
foixc % tQ cfi^€^ rttI)jBr» foi»c(biog9 ^^wa* 

ble. Duty, and, neceffity, chlige us i pro- 
mifes, and, good manners, engage us. 

Convenience, often, obliges thofe, who 
are abroad, in the world, to do things, 
they, very much, diflike. Complaifancc en- 

G 4 m,^ 
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gages thofe^ who are noc, very 9. choice in 
[ their company, fometimes^ to enter, upoa 
bad aAions. 
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Likewifei 

Jllfoj relates more to number and quan^^ 
tity, its proper office is, to add, and,, to^ 
«tngmenir» 

Lov« is,.n9t^onIy, liberal, but, 4^, pro* 
digal- 

Lihmfi^ is ufed^ with moft propriety! 
v^hen it relates to fimilitudie or com* 
parifon ; its particular^ office, is, to denote 
the conformity^ ud^ equality of dungs.- 

When the body is fick, the mind is fo» 
likewffe. Politeneis is not, only, to* be met 
with in London, but, tikewfi^ in country 
places* 
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Upright 

are ufrigbt, whenj we aie neither 
It or, ftoqping. We are «^, when,' 
ur feet.- 

"aoeful air, requires vs to be ttprigbt. 
t mdces. uv fometimesi hold our* 



3p6v. 

Colours. 

:hc word flagf^ wc underftand, en-^ 

hoifted upon the top of towers, 

or, churches. The word colours^ 

the jack, enlign, and, pendant of a 

r, the ftandard of a regiment. 

G 5 Arms 
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The arnis of England^ are generally, 
painted upon flags ; the union, upon colours. 

The Brfl:, for the mod part, isufed in the 
lingular nunaber 5 the fecond, never, Weiay, 
tbeflag^ of a fort ; the cohups^ of a regiment. 
Englifh flags^ except tholi^ on which, the 
arms of the country are painted ; are, com- 
monly, of one colour ; fuch is, white, blue, 
&c. But, colours^ are of many. 

Flags^ are hung out, on days of public 
rejoicing \ and, frequently, boiftcd, as fig- 
nals. Great rcfpe& is, ufually, paid ta the 
(olours of a regiment, as military honour 
lecms, there, to be, chiefly, centred. 
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A trpicFi w either t channel, made in 
hxid^ bf Egging oue the earth> in order^ 
tt^c^rryoff S^water*, or, earth thrown upi 
iir order, CQ defend foldiers^ in their ap* 
pioich to a town^ or» to guard a camp» 
Difcbp is, a trtnck^ cut in the ground, be* 
tween^ two fields, itL order, to^^ feperate 
them. 

The earthy dug from l!r^i&^i,.that krve 
a$ drains, is, gener41y»^. ^mad, fo as to 
leave no heap. The earth, dug from dit^ 
cbes^ is, ufually, thrpwn up ipto a banjk, 
on one fide. 

7ren^bes^ arc, comnk)nly,. regular Diu 
cbes^ are, often, irregular. 

The largepcfs of 2Cditcb'i. it determined, 
by the widcpefs gf the trtmUf. 
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Fine, 
BeUtate. 






To conceive things, that are fiie^ : wc 
rteed, only, Sufficient comprebenfion ; but, 
it requires tafte, to conceive that^ which is 
delicate. The firft, is within. the reach, oi 
many, perfons J the f^cpn^^^ but of few. 

Kfne dilcouric is, fprhctimes, ufefully, 
repeated to thofc, who do hot, at firff , com- 
prehend it : but, h^, who perceives not the 
deticdtey at firft.glance, will never perceiv( 
it. . We may Ye?V, ' tlie . one i but, mufl 

catch, th? othw. V .V'j ,/ ,. \\- 
The wordijwif, is of more extenfivc vSt 
we apply it, ^qjoally,. with reipeft to th< 
ftrokes, of ill-wlU, ai^ to tboie, of good 
The applicatipn of l^e, words delicate^ i 
more rare; it agrees not with anything 
malicious, but,' is ufeid/with moft propriety 
with refpeA to things, in themfelves, flat 
tering. Thus,, we fay, a fim fatire; \ 
delicate encomium. 
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Steadinefs^ 
Conftancy^ 
RefGlution. 

Steadinefsj prevents our varying, and, 
fupports the heart againft levity and curi- 
cfity, which, diverfity of objedls may pro- 
duce : it rifes from preference, atid, jufti- 
fies choice. Canftancy^ prevents, o\ir chang- 
ing9 and, furniflies the heart with refources 
againft being difgufted, or, tired with the 
iame objeA : it refults from perfeverance, 
and, gives a luftre to attachment. Rtfolu^ 
tioHj prevents our giving way, and, endues 
the heart with ftrength, to refift the at- 
tacks it meets with : it Springs firom refif- 
tance, and, throws a brightnefs upon vic« 
tory. 

jkakes, pride themfelves, more, in being 
fickle, than, in the Jhadinefs of their en- 
gs^ments. If the afitdions of the ladies, 
^ not laft^ f;>r ever; it is l^t owing to a 

( want 
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want of cmjiancy^ to the perfons they love ; 
than» to a want of refilution^ in the obje& 
of their aSedions. 



To C$neeaK 
Diffembk^ 
Difguifr. 

We conceal^ by a profound fecrec» that» 
which we would not have known. We ^ 
fimhU^ by referve» that» which we would not 
have appear, We^^ii^t byeoonwyap* 
pearances, thatt which vc would not Uy 
open to the pcsfcratioii of others. 

It requires care and atteBtion» to cwceal^ 
art and dcvernefst to iiffemiU\ labour 
and cuoniog^ to SJgnife* 

He, who would conceal^ throws^ af it 
were, a veil^ over himfelf, that» he may not 
betray himielf» through indifirretion. Ht, 
who would iiffmbk^ throws a veil, over ^ 
eyea of others> that» what he dooh ^^ ^J^ 

f ' may 
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may not fall within the reach of their know- 
ledge. He., who would dsjgui/e^ never 
opens himfelf, any otherwife, than, to 
elude. 

Were we to enter into affairs of intereft, 
OTf poHcy, w&uioulOy at ways, cotMm our de«* 
ligns \ often, diffimbk ; and, fometimes, 
difguife them : with refpeft to matten^ 
which concern the heart, we fhould be more 
frank. 

It is fufficient, to conceal^ from thofe, 
who cannot fee, without fome additional 
light ; we muft diffembU^ with thofe, who 
can fee, without any fuch acceifary brlght- 
ncfs % but, it is ne^ary, to difguiff tKo« 
roughly, from tbolet who, not content to 
piece tfaj^qugh the darknefs that oppoics,e3r- 
amine into that light» with which, we would 
dazzle them. 

When we have not refblution, to cor*- 
re& our faults, wt fhould, at lead, have 
wiiilQBi, to conceal them. That maxim of 
Louis the Xlth of France^ which fays, in 
order, to know how to reign, we (hould 
know how to diffmbk \ is very juft, even, 
with refpeft to domeftic government. 
When the necefiity of drcumftances, and 

the 
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the nature of afiaixs, require us to dijguife^ 
it is political ; but, when urged to it, cbro'. 
an inclination to cheat or fliuMey it is kna* 
vifli. 






To Jdjufy 

Reconcile. 

To «^*i^, fuppofes fdme dif|iute, or, dif- 
agreement. To rectmcile^ ftrppofes, only, 
fome diftance, or» difference. 

We adjuji matters ; we reconcUtmixids/ 

It feems impofiiblc, to cdjuft the liber- 
tics of the Gallic church, with the preten- 
dons of the court of Rome; fooner or la- 
ter, onemuft neceffarily deftroy the other ^, 
for, it will, always, be difficult to reconciy^tht 
maxims of their parliaments, with the opi* 
ntons of the confiftory. 

We ufe the word^ adjt^^ with refpe^ to 
opinions^ which oppofe one another ; and, 

• ' ' *• ' ' • ^•^•that 
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that o£ ruoncile^ yukh refpeft to paffi^es, 
that feecn to oontradidL eacb other. 

Want of juftnefs in. the mind, is^whaf;. 
cominpn]y» prevents fchoelmen, from ad* 
jnfiiMg tbetri difputes^ A precife knowledge- 
of the value of every word, in all the dif- 
ferent circumftances, wherein, they may be 
uled, would go a great way^ towards recot3^ 
cilif^ authors.. 



3^12. 

iTb Krit^y implies, conveying a things 
ooriUVeS) from one place to another, ia 
oppofition to the verb, fend. To fetcb^ 
tmpfies, gouig ta a place, in orders to 

Hfc, vfhti fetches a thing, is, always, 
fuppofed to bring it ; hut, he, wHo brings it, 
is not, always, fuppofed to fetch it. Thus, 
we cannot fetch^ without bringit^ \ but, we 
m2Ly brings mthout feiching. 
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If we fend for 4 workmtn, to any branch 
of bufinefsi, in onfer^ ta mik% or, repair, 

he, naturally, Mngs his tools wkH htm : 
iliould he leare any behiad, through for- 
getfulnefs, he is obliged to go back, and, 

fetch them. 



rw» 
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To SwaBm^ 
Gulp* 

In the literal fenft^ thelb words are moft 
nearly fynonymou5^thao» in the figurative v 
yet, even in that, they will admit of fiKne 
diftinftion. We^ulp^ in or^r to jfcdtw* 
Thi$9 however, is not the only d i fF fye>arc. 
By JwaOowing^ we underftand, taking 
down the throat, fimply ; by gulping^ we 
mean, fucking down, eagerly,, oci^ witluBut 

intermiflion. 

With rcipcfl to eatings fioaUowitigj carries 
in its idea, the zSi of chewing-, gulping^ docs 

not. 

The 



It 
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The gl^utton^ mlfgui^ down» a greater 
quantity of food, in five minutes ; than a 
moderate eater, would ftvaUaw^ in half an 
hour. 

In the Qgurative fenfe, lulping^ ratfier» 
implies, a difficulty of fwalkwh^. 

We are all too apt to Jwalhw flatteryt ; 
and, as fiilfome as it may poflibly be,thefe 
arefome vain perfons, that will make a Ihifi 
to^iri^ it down* 



3H« 

Detra3$0tf 
Defamation. 

Injuring the reputation, is the general 
idea of thefe two words ; bur^ that of de^ 
traHicn^ implies, the taking off from a 
man's good name \ defamation^ the giving 
him a bad one. Were we to be filent, 
when afked the charadter of a worthy man, 

in 
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it would be detraSion. Were we to vilify 
hirn, by declaring him guilty of infamous 
pra£{ices ; it would be defamation. 

Defamation^ is punifhable by human laws ; 
detraciioitj is not. 

The one, is an open and fcurrilous way 
of injuring the reputation \ the other,., a 
clofe and demure one. 

Inhere are thofe, accuftomed to defra3ion^ . 
who would fly the thoughts of def^matufn,^ 
little imagining, that both are, equiUf, 
bad ; being, two diflferent means, only^ 
working to the fame end* 



375^ 
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. Manger 9 
.Lean. 

In that (enfe ; in which theie two words, 
are reputed fynonyoious ; meager^ fignifies, 
want of flelh ; Jcan^ Want of fat. 

Meagemefs^ fuppofes, a . wafte. 4>f ixxly, 
owing, either, to a t)ad conftitution^ or, a 
fcarcitjr of food. Leannefs^ fuppofes, :no 
wantof flefh, being^oppofed, only, to cor- 
pulency, or, fatnels. 

A iinan may be kan^ yet, not meager. 

The kan^ are, tsrualiy , ftron^ i -the mea- 
':ger^ commonly, weak. 

The firft, is, generally, a mark of beg- 
gary i the (econd, frequently, denotes, the 
;perfbn accuftomed to labour. 

Aftivity attends the lean •, Indolence, 
^he meager. Many perfons, if poflible, 
would chodTe to htteam but, none, would 
x!ut to htm^tr. 



^xfe. 
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SaiUts 

JlMiiljjlly 

Mmnef. 

Thdc words denote perfonSt who live by 
the fea, or, pra£tife navigation ; blit» Jai- 
Ur^ in my opinion, is ufedf with iiu>ft 
proprkty, with fe^ft to the common 
men, or, in the fea phraie, thofie> befbie 
the maft. Seaman^ agrees \k% wkh re- 
gard to the fuperior dais of the fhip's 
company, fuch as, the officers^ boatswain, 
gunner, -Stc. Mariner^ re]ates« . morQ» to 
thofe, who gain their livelihood at fea, tmt| 
who aret generally, their own mailers i as 
fiihermen. 

Sailers^ are ignorant of navigation, and,are 

they, who wott tbi veffe!; by the dirtfftion 
of others i feamen^ are ltippo(ed, to tin* 
derftand it \ and, are they, who, general- 
ly, direct it : mariner s^ are fuppofed, to have 

no 
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no greater knowledge of the aft» than 
fuch, as is fufficient ^CD ferve their purpofe % 
working thdr v^ls, themfelves. 

Boihfailors^ and^ feamen^ take long voya- 
ges ; whereas, iMrwrj, do little elfe, than 
comft. 

We %, an 2h\tfmkr ; an e3q>ert ^* 
'Mm; aboldMin»^. 

The .great hardtiips the poor faihrs un- 
dergo, one would iniagine fhould be fuffi- 
cieut, to endear them to their country. It 
is not every captain of a fliip, that is a good 
feaman. MdrinerSf earn thdr bread very 
liarS; they, not only, beii^ oblig^ to 
work more than other oca, but, are in dai« 
If danger of th^ lives. 



iv\ 



i 

1- - ' . Gvothfrn <■■ ■ 

Though thcfe words are, evicJcnt 
^nd the fame,^^/;*T)cihg no!mbre» tj 
abbreviation of . £;roUg j jet cufta 
made them exprelfivc of different id 

"Gh?/,' then, feems to deriotc fom 
morcflatufSl ;^^5/X^,^roniething, rup 

The firfl-,' i§, ineffed, the work 
• nure ;'thc feqond, the work of ^rt. 
' Tncx)Be, itnpHes^ 3, cool cavq, 
, priated to pleafure, ftony, rovigh 
gular, and, overgrown with mofs -, 
other, aple^furable cave, or, room, 
menced with (hell-work. 

We fay, a pretty groif ; a beautift 

'40. It is, as much out of the powei 

mod ingenious artift, to make a gr 

«ny thing equal- to a^r^;4is it is,- 

to rival nature. 
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Cave, 
Celt. 

The fcnfe, in which, thcfc words are ef- 
tecmed fynonymous, is that, of the retired 
dwelling of fome religious perfbn. 

Cmc^ is, a habitation under ground, 
made, either, by art or nature. Cell^ is, 
ibme little dwelling, raifed above ground. 

We dig a cave. We build a cell. 

Hermits, or, fuch perfons, as chufe to 
ieclude themfelves from the world, bury 
themfclvcs in caves, they may chance cp 
meet with ; or, wear out their lives in cells^ 
remote from public view. 
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Breadf 
Wide. 

« 

By broody is underftood, extended 
way \ as broad-oioiYi ; a kroad-hti 
hat. By w/ii?, is meant, broads to a ( 
degree ; as three inches wide ; fou 

wide. 
Broody feems to be confined to thtir 

kfs extent ; wide^ to thofe of greater. ' 
we fay, a broad bean ; a broad face ; a 
back ; a broad zpron ; a ^^«i table- c 
but, a wide room j a «^/^^ ditch ^ a ^/W^ 
the wide ocean. 
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Scboelj 
Acadeny. 

i4 implies, a place, of diidpline and 

ion ; academy^ a place, where the 

; are taught. 

/ feems appropriated to the teaching 

Iren \ academy^ to that of youth. 

boolsy are taught, languages, wri- 

nuHc, dancing, &c. \ in academies^ 

and experimental phiiofophy, geo- 

, geometry, aftronomy, ethics, 

:, &c. 

Isy begin the education ; academies^- 

iren, who learn to read, with atone, 
\ fcldom get the better of it, even^- 
hey are grpwn up. Academies^ are 
feries of learned men. 
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BenedUiion. 

BeneSBioHj appears to me, to be limited, 
to the decretory pronunciation of happi* 
nefs. Blejftng^ is a more general cxpreflion, 
intimating, the various means of happinefs. 

Religious men, find as much comfort, in 
the bemdiilion of the church ; as others ex- 
perience, in the bleffings of life. 

Blejfing^ feems to intimate, divine favour \ 
ienediSiion that, which is human. 

We fay^ the blefftng of God ; the bene- 
^Sioji oi the pricft. 

Heaven fhowers down its bleffings upon 
the virtuous. The benediSion of a good 
retan, is, a very defu-abie thing* 



322. 
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AmbaJ[cdor^ 
Rejident. 

The g^ncralidca of thefc words, is, that 
of a minifter, reprefenting the perfon of his 
fbvercign, fent from one court to another j 
but, amiaffador^ fcems to be fuperior to that 
of refident. 

The firft, are, generally, men of greater 
ra^ik ; the fecond, of lefs. 

Ambajfadors^ arc not fuppofed, to (lay 
long at the court, to which they are fent 5 
their office being, to tranfadt fome ftatc 
affairs between the two powers, Rejtdents^ 
are fuppofed, to refide, for fome confidera- 
ble time, as a teflimony of the good harmo- 
ny between the two ftates. 

The Earl of Northampton, was fent from 
London, awbajfadorj to Venice, in the year, 
1764, during the time that Mr. Murray 
was there^ as refident. 

H 3 3^3- 
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Bregsj 
Sediment. 

Dregs J are grofs ; 2ifedment^ is fine. 

After the dregs ate taken away, there will, 
frequently, remain a fediment. 

We fay, the dregs of wine \ the ^egs of 
melted tallow ; buC| the ferment of y99ki^r i 
xhtfediment of urine. 



324. 
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Laftyy 

Lofty^ feems to carry with it an idea of 
magnificence, which bigb^ docs not. Thus, 
we fay, a lofty room \ the lofty cedar ; but, 
a high houfe •, ^higb tree. 

'With refpeft to other things, *tis the 
fame; Thus, it is in the power, only, of a 
fcverc fit of ficknefs, or, a heavy ftrokc of 
adveriity, to lower the high looks of the 
great, and, the lofty imaginations of the 
proud. 
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Betwixt^ 
Between. 

If any two words, in the Engliih lan- 
guage, may be faid to carry the fame mean- 
ing, thefe, in fome refpeft, may. As a 
iludied delicacy, here, is not, immediately, 
efTential, cuftom has madeno other diftin&i* 
on, than, that, of ufing the word, between^ 
on every occafion, as, being fofter on the 
tongue ; and, almoft bianifhing the ufe of 
the word, betwixt^ as,^ being much barfli* 
cr: bur, as 1 deviate, from the common ojm^ 
on, and, think, there is no word fo trivial, 
but the choice of it, on particular occafions, 
may be neceffary ; I hope, I may not be 
condemned, as too nice, with refpeft to the 
word before us. 

Betwixt^ then, appears to me, to be ufed, 
with moft propriety, when that, which is 

ia 
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m the middle, is, as it were, embraced by 
the other two ; belzveen^ when that, which 
is in the middle, is at fome diftance, from 
the other two. Thus, to fpeak properly, 
with refpcft to a houfc, ftanding in a row, 
we fhould ufe the word, betwixt •, as, for 
example, the houfe, f dwell in, (lands be- 
twixt two high houfe$ :. butj. with rcfpeft 
to a tree, ftanding in a line with others,, we 
ll^oulduie the Vf otd^ between i as, for in- 
ftance, the oak tree,^ I nrientioned,. fiands 
betmen VNO^ dais.. 



:t. 
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Midft. 

A thing is, in the middle^ when it ftai 
at an equal diftance.from the two extreme 
it is, in the midft^ when it ftands^ in the c< 
tcr of a great many. 

Thus, we fay, in the middk of a pon 
in the midft of a crowd. 

There cannot be a more tormenting 
tuation, than to hang in the trnddle betw( 
hope and fear. Providence, fometin: 
has taken a man out, from the midft of n 
fortunes, when he has feen no vifible v 
of efcaping. 
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Soggy. 

JUoffiyhnds^^ are tiiofe, that lie Iow» and, 
ane watiy ; hggjt lands, are thofe, where 
there are many quagmires. 

In walking over the firft, we fink not 
deeper than our ankles. In palling over 
the fecond^ we may^ entirely, be loft. 

MarJIrf lands, frequently, produce fine 
meadows s bag^ lands, are, wholly, ufe- 
Icfs. 
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Rugged. 

Rougbnefsy is a fmall degree of rugged^ 
nefs % ruggednefsy a great degree of nmglh 
nefs. 

Smooth, is the reverfe of r^gb ;. leve^ 
the reverie of rugged. 

Wc.fa]r^ a ri^^/& hand } a risrj;^^^/ road». 



$^9^ 
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A Beam^ feems to me, to be more povr^- 
erful than a ray^ cafting a greater degree of 
light, and, heat. 

We fay, rays of Kjght ; ieams of the fun ^ 
by the firfl: of which expreflions, we mean, 
that, thofe are n^s^ which ihine, early, in 
the morning ; by the fecond, that, thofe 
are Beams^ which gleam at noon. 

We, frequently, apply the epithet chear-J 
ful, to the word, ray -, that of fcorching, to 
the word, ham. 

The rays of the fun,, being feparatedby 
a prifin, is the original of colours. The 
teams of the fun, colledted into one point, 
by means of a convex lens, will iet fire to 
any thing they touch.. 



^^^v 
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CIerfffH$aff^ 
Par/on. 



There are three ranks of etergymen^ be- 
low that of a dignitary, viz* forfinj vicar, 
and, curate. Parfon^ is the flrft,. meaning, 
a redor, or, he, who receives the gi^t 
tytheSof a benefice. By the word, par- 
foHy then, is implied, one of a particular 
clafi of clergy ^ whereas^ by the word, der- 
gymany is undertlood, any perfbn» ordained 
to ferve at the altar. 

Par/onSjZrcj always, f«riefts ^ many ^Af- 
gymeffy are, only, deacons. 

Every bifhop, dean, &c. is a clergyman ; 
tho* not, always, a par/on. 

2 As 
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As the general and indifcriminate ufe of 
thefe two words, has rendered it neceflfary, 
I have pointed out the diftindlion, that 
ihould be made between them ; but^am of 
of opinion, as cuftom has thrown into the 
word, parfoHj an idea of contempt, it would 
be better, not to ufe it at all ; but, when we 
have occafion to point out one, of that clafs 
of clergymeftf who enjoy the great ty thes of 
a living, to fubftitute in itis room, that, of 
redor. 
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Suffocated^ 
Smothered^ 
Cboaked; 

Death, brought on, by a flx)ppage of 
breath, is the gener^ idea of thefe three 
worda; but, that offuffocated^ implies, an ex^ 
tindtion oflifeoccafionedby being in a place 
v^here we cannot breathe ; that oifmctberedy 
by being in a place, where we are not fufiered 
to breathe % that of cboakedy by having the 
wind-pipe doled. 

Thus, men are, frequently, ,,/«/firtf/^^ by 
fmoke. Ferfons, mving mad, when in curable, 
arc, iomt^mtSj fmotheredy between two fea- 
ther beds. Malefactors,, when hanged, are 
€botiked. 

It has happened, that travellers, by fal- 
ling into bogs, have been^ fomctimes, fuf- 

focaudy 
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focated^ before afliftance could be had. 
Chfldren,are, frequently, yi»^/i^^i/, in bed, 
thro* the carelefnefs of niarfes. Perfons are 
often, choakedj by eating too greedily. 

The words, fmolberj and, cbo^^ are, 
often, ufcd in a figurative fenfe ; the word* 
fuffocate^ never. 

^tfmther a flame. We cboak a paflagf. 

It is an ad of charity, to /mother the 
failings of another. When intcrcft is pre- 
dominant, it is fure to cboak up all the ave* 
nues to the heart, which, would, otherwife, 
be open to the cries of diftrcfs. 
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Cloak'iagj 
PartmanteaUf 

Trunk* 

Thefe are machines for carrying doaths 
on a journey. Cloak-hags^ are made of lea- 
ther, contrived to be laid upon the back of 
ahorfe; portmanteaus^ and, trunks^ are of 
wood, generally, covered with hair, and, 
made to be carried before, or, behind a car- 
riage ; with this difference between them, 
that, portmanteaus^ are long, and, their 
lids round \ whereas, trunks are made fquare, 
every way« 



3iS* 
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Rule, 
Order. 

luhj refpedtS) properly, thofe things 
; ought to be done ; ^rder^ the manner, 
^hich they fhould be done. In the idea 
he firfl^ there feems to be fbmething, 
Ag more, from natural right ; in the idea 
the fecond, fomething, refulting more, 
n pofitive right. 

^uity and charity ought to be the two 
:id ruks of our condudt ; they nfiay, even^ 
iate from all kind of ifrdef. 
Nc fubmit to rule. We conform txk or^ 
, Although the firft, is much more in- 
lenfable, it isv yet, much more broke 
>ugh ; the particularity of order ^ mak- 
a greater impreffion on us, than, the ad- 
tage of rule. 



^^«:' 
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Regular^ 
MetbodicaL 

We are regidar^ in our condudl. Wc 
are meihdicalj with rcipe& to our af- 
fairs. 

A regular man, is careful of bis.'reputa« 
tion ; he runs into na e3Ece6» A meiMi^ 
cal man, takes care of his time ; he gives 
no way to diflipation. 

With refpeft to expences ; we are r^* 
lar^ in relation to, the bounds we iet to 
them ; metbodical^yfkh rcgSLvd to, the manner 
c^them. 

Regular perfons, are always, admired ; 
methodical pcrfons^ are^ frequently, laughed 
afc ..•*'■■ 



334" 
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To ht firry for^ 
Regret. 

We ^xt firry fir the misfortunes of ano^ 

er; we r^^r^/ his abfencc. The one, is 

e efifeft of pity \ the other, of attach- 
ent. 

Grief, occafions oxxr fitrrow : repentance^ 

cites our regret i 

A court favourite, in profperity, is the 

je6t of envy ; but, when he falls into 

[grace, no one \% firry finr him. Thofe 

inces, who are mod commended, du- 

ig their Hfe, are not, always, mofl: regret^ 

ly after their death. 

The expreflion, firry fir^ when ufed, 

th refpedi; to ourfelves, in fome meafurCt 

langes 'its fignification. Retaining the 

immon and general idea of fenfibility, ic 

ceaies 
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ceafes to exprefs that pardcular motive of 
pity, that makes us fympathife, inwardly, 
for the diftrefles of others ; and, in its 
room, marks, only, a certain uneafinefi, 
which difcovers itfelf, outwardly. When 
we zxtforry for the misfortunes of others, 
we are, often, inwardly touched^ and, per- 
haps, no outward fign of it ihall appear : 
when we arey&rry/<7r owDwn ; we (hew it, 
outwardly, in order, to draw the compafli* 
on of others* This expteilion is, ^m^ 
times, ufed, in another fenfe, beGdes that; 
mentioned ; inftead of motives of pity, it 
denotes, motives of repentance : lo this 
fenfe, we fay, \it\& firry for thefteps be has 
taken. 

As much taken up, as we may be, with 
ourfelves, there are certain moments, 
when we are firry for the diftrefles of o- 
thers. However philofophical we may 
pretend to be, it is extremely difficult, to 
fufier, a long time together, without ihewijig 
fome figns of forrow. Mercenary people, 
zit firry for every ftep they take, that does 
not turn out to advantage. We often, 

ieem 
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feem to ngrei the abfent, in order, to affront 
the perfon prefent. 

A hard heart, is forty for no one. An in- 
fenfible man, is ntverforfyfor any thing, 
that happens to him. A miferly perfon^ 
r^efs every morfel he eats. 

We fliould never bcforryfor a man, who 
fuffers defervedly ; for ourfelves, when we 
can procure no kind of comfort; nor, for any 
trouble we take, when prudence enjoins it. 
we Ihould not regret the departure of a 
friend, when his abfence, will turn out to 
his advantage. 
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Hivulei^ 
Brook J 
Siream. 

Rivulets^ ZTiA^ brooks are certain fpecies tA 

ftreamsj which are rupniog waters \ with this 

difference^ that a rivulet^ runs between 

banks ; whereas, a bfook^ winds its way, 

through the meadow^ or, by a hedge fide. 

A rivulet^ is, a much largcr/r^tf«r, than^ 
a brook. 

Fifh are found in rivulets \ but, never in 
what we, properly, call, brooks there not 
being fufficient depth of water. 

We fay, the rapid j?r^^«> •, the clear n- 
vukt ; the gurgling brook. 

Heavy rains will fwcll ^Jiream^ in fucha 
manner, as to overflow the neighbouring 
grounds. Poets are, very, luxurious, in their 
defcription of rivulets^ and, brooks. 



33: 
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Current 

Kflreatny iflues from a head, and; moves 
forward, with a continuity of parts. A cur- 
rent J is a certain progreflive motion of (bme 
fluid body. Thjefe words, in th& literal 
fenie, are applied to water. Thus, we 
fay, the itream of a river ; the current of a 
fea. 

StreanSf are, frequently, rapid ; currents, 
ire, feldom fo. 

In the figurative fenie, thefe words,' 
:onvey the fame ideas. Thus, we fay, a 
fream of light j a current of air. 
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To SvBitar, 
Mi^ eatb of. 

Cuftom has made the word, Jwear^ to 
iignify, the profane and illegal ufe c^ the 
facred name, in comnaon converiktian^ 
wherecs, by the phrafe, mah oaib nf^, h xm- 
derftood, the divine namie, laied folemnly, 
on legal occalions, in confirmation of tbe 
truthr 

In courts of judicature, wc are required 

to make oath of every thing wc have to fery* 

,He, \fho Jwears^ upon every occafion, 

gives us to underftand, that his bare word 

is not to be credited* 
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Pleaftngj 

It is the air and behaviour, that renders 
pkqftng \ good fenfe and good humour, 
that renders agreeable. 
. We love, the company of 2ipkajing man ; 
becaufc he charms. We covet, the com- 
pany of an agreeable man ; becaufe he di- » 
verts. 

Well-bred perfons, are, always, f leafing. 
Merry perfons, are, commonly, agreeable. 

How difficult is ir, to avoid being at- 
tached to one, of a/>/^^»^addrefs, and, a^ 
greeable coverfation ! 

It appears to me, that it is, more, the - 
behaviour, than the air, that makes the 
menpleafing'^ and, that, it is, rather, the^ir, 
than the behaviour, that makes the wo- 
men, fo. . It feems to me, alfo, that, it is, 
rather, good fenfe, and, a Uvclvut& vcv 

I 2 ^^^" 
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convcrfation, that conftitutcs agreeahlenefsj 
in the men ; and, that, it is an even tem- 
per, and, a merry difpofition, that efta- 
blifhes that quality, in the women. 

When thefe words are ufed, otherwifc, 
than to denote perfonal qualities, that oiplea-^ 
Jingy properly fpeaking, implies, fomething, 
which flatters the fenfe, or, felf-love ; that, 
of agreeable^ fomething, which agrees with 
the tafte, and, t\it mind. 

It is pleajing^ to have, always, defireable 
objefts before us. Nothing is more i^^er 
able^x.0 a joyous man, than good company. 

It is, fometimes, dangerous, to approach 
that, which is pleafing to the. fight; and, it 
may happen, that, what is very agrceabk^ 
may be very prejudicial 
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Graces J 
Charms. 

Graces^ refult from natural politenefs, 
accompanied with a noble freedom ; it is 
a varnifh, that apfpears in our converfation, 
our adlions, and, our carriages making us 
pleafe in every thing we do. Charms^ rife 
from an aflemblage of fine touches, ani- 
mated by good-humour, and, good-fenfc; 
and, are, fomctimes, far fuperior to what 
is, perfectly, agreeable. 

The body, feems to be more fufceptible 
of graces -, the mind, of charms. We fay, 
of a lady, that (he walks, dances, and, 
fings with ^r^r^ 5 and, that her converfa* 
tion is full of charms. 

What can a man defire more, in a lady, 
than, an outward union, of graces^ and, 

I 3 charms I 
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charms I and, an inward compoHtion, of 
folidicy, in her difpolition, and, delicacy, in 
her fentiments. 



341* 

Ready^ 

Both the one, and, the other of thefe 
words denote that, which is done without 
difficulty, but, the firft-, excludes diffi- 
culty, which arifes from obftacles and op- 
pofitions ; the fecond, that which fprings 
from the very nature of the thing. Thus, 
we fay a ready entrance, when no one 
flops the pafTage ; an ^^j^ entrance, when 
the paflfage is large and comniodious. 
For the fame reafon, we fay, of a woman, 
without refcrve 5 that, (he is reaijf of ac- 

cefs: 
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cefs : and, of a (hoe, that does not pinch •, 
that, it is Mfy. 

It appears to me, beft, to ufe the word, 
readyy in naming the aftion ; and, that of 
eafy^ in expreffing the event, of that aftion. 
Thus, fpeaking of a commodious harbour, 
1 Ihould fay, we have there, a ready land- 
ing ; and, that it is eafy^ to land there. 

Of thefe two adjedlives, there are form- 
ed, two adverbs, eafily^ and, readily. Which, 
befides the diflference of ideas, remarked 
in their originals, hiave one peculiar to 
themfelves ; which^ I (hould not, here, 
omit taking notice of. In fpeaking, then, 
of a fenfible perfon, 1 Ihould, rather, fay, 
he comprehends eaftly^ and, pardons V^^- 
dily\ than, that he comprehends . r^^^/7y, 
and, pardons eajily. This choice of words, 
1 muft-confcfs, is delicate ; but, as I, can 
perceive the neceflity of it, why fhould not 
another, do the fame ? 
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charms \ and, an inward compofition, of 
folidicy, in her difpofition, and, delicacy, in 
her fentiments. 



Ready ^ 
• Ei^jy. 

Both the one, and, the other of tbefe 
words denote that, which is done without 
difficulty; but, the firft*, excludes diffi- 
culty, which arifes from obAacles and op- 
pofitions ; the fecond, that which fprings 
from the very nature of the thing. Thus, 
we fay a ready entrance, when no one 
ftops the paiTage ; ^meafy entrance, when 
the paflage is large and commodious. 
For the fame reafon, we fay, of a woman, 
without refcrve 5 that, Ihe is ready of ac- 

cefs: 
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cefs : and, of a (hoe, that does not pinch -, 
that, it is Mfy. 

It appears to me, beft, to ufc the word, 
readyy in naming the aftion ; and, that of 
eaf)\ in exprefling the event, of that aftion. 
Thus, fpeaking of a commodious harbour, 
1 fhould fay, we have there, a ready land- 
ing •, and, that it is eafy^ to land there. 

Of thefe two adjedlives, there are form- 
ed, two adverbs, eajily^ and, readily. Which, 
befides the difference of ideas, remarked 
in their originals, hiave one peculiar to 
themfelves -, which,^ I fhould not, here, 
omit taking notice of. In fpeaking, then, 
of a fenfible perfon, 1 fhould, rather, fay, 
he comprehends eaftly^ and, pardons ^rea- 
dily \ than, that he comprehends , rd'^i?'^, 
and, pardons eajily. This choice of words, 
1 muft-co'nfefs, is delicate ; but, as I, can 
perceive the neceflity- of it, why fhould not 
another, do the fame ? 
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Hat, 
Injipid^ 

That, which \%flat^ docs not pierce the 
t.afte ; that, which is infipidj does not touch 
it, in the leaft. Thus, the laft, rifes upon 
the firft ; the one, wanting, only, a degree 
of feafoning ; the other^ wanting it, en- 
tirely. 

In works of the mind, they are both 
very far from pleafant : but, the jf^/, ap- 
pearing to affeft the graces ; difpleafes : 
the injipid^ appearing to have no know- 
ledge; tires. 

In relation to the beauty of the fex, I 
do not thiiik the word, injipid^ fhould be 
ufed, but with refpedt to thofe, who are of a 
difpofition, wholly, infenfible: but, wcfay, 
beauty is/^/, when it is not animated, and, 

when 
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when it has neither the charms of vivacity, 
nor thofe of foftnefs. 



0tlm 
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To Keep^ 
Detain. 

We keepj what we intend' nor to part 
with. We defainj what we propofe not to 
reftore. 

Wci keep that, which is our own. We 
detain^ that, which is another's. 

The mifer, keeps his money. The debtor, 
detains the property of his creditors. 

The honeft man, findsr a difficulty, in 
keeping what he poiTefles ; when the rogue, 
finds none,, in detaining what he has taken. 



I 5 J44^ 
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Complicated J 
Involved. 

Affairs, or, actions are complicated^ one 
with another, by their mixture and mutual 
dependance. Perfons are involved in ac- 
tions, or, in affairs, when they are far im- 
merged in them. 

Things, extremely complicated^ become 
obfcure to thofe, who have not fufficient 
underftanding or difcernmcnt, to unfold 
.them. If we are, often, in company with 
rafh people, we are liable to be involved in 
diiagreeable matters. 

The moft complicated affairs, become 
fimple, and, eafy to be underftood, in the 
mouth, or, in the writings of an able ad- 
vocate. It is dangerous to be involved^ 
even innocently, in the crimes of the great; 
as, at thofe time* " we are, always, the 

3 dupe, 
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dupe, and, are fure to be facrificed to their 
interefts. 

Complicated^ has a fubilantive, in general 
ufe; involved h2iS not; but, in return, that, 
has a verb, in general ufe, which, the 
other has not. We hear, frequently, of com^ 
plication ; feldom, of involution ; fo again^ 
we meet, frequently, with the verb, to in^ 
volve V feldom, with chat, of to complicate;. 

Nothing embarrafies phyGcians more, 
than a complication of diforders, of which, 
the nemedQf of one, (hall oppofe the cure of 
another. It is very difagreeablc to hava 
fuch acquaintance, as ;W^/t;^. us, always, in 
their own faults. 



16 
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FOTy 

As to. 

However fynonymous thefq may be, 
fwr^ feems to me, to agree belt when, 
ipeaking of a perfon or thing which governs 
the following verb : As to^ appears to me, 
to be ufed, with moft propriety, when, 
fpeaking of that, which is governed by the 
verb. I fliould fay, then, far my part, I 
will not interfere in fuch matters, as do 
Jiot concern mej as to me, all things are 
indifferent. 

The religion, of the underftanding part 
of mankind, confifts in a lively faith, a 
pure morality, and, in a Ample condudt, 
guided by divine authority, and, fupport- 
ed by reafoii. For that, of the people in 
general, it confifts in a blind credulity, 
ahd^ in exterior praftices, authorifed by 
education, and, corroborated by the force 

of 
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of cuftom. As to that, of thole, belong- 
ing to the church, we can determine 
nothing concerning it, unlefs we could de- 
tach them from their temporal interetts. 



346- 

Bu/inefsy 
Profejfim. 

In the fenfe, in which thefe words are 
cfteemed fynonymous, that of tradey im- 
plies, a manual occupation ; 4hat of bufimfsy 
iuch an occupation,ascon(ifts, only, in buy- 
ing and felling 5 that of profejfwn^ fuch, as 
refults from the lucrative ufe of the fcienccs. 
Thus, the occupations of a carpenter, 
taylor, baker, &c. are trades 5 thofe of a 
linnen-draper, mercer, haberdaflier, &c. 
are buftneffes \ thofe of a phyfician, coun- 
fcllor, mufiCian, &c. are profeffions. 

In 



Id point- of rank, ^^y^ftf take place of 

Bi{fine£is; bufin^e/t'oi trades. 
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Divination^ bripgs hidden things to 
light; prediHion^ fortcHs what will come 
to pafs. 

The firft, regards things^ prefent and 
paft. The objeds of the fecond, are things 
to come. 

A learned and difceming man, one, who 
knows what relation, the leaft outward 
figns, bear to the motions of the foul, rea- 
dily, pafles with the world, as well-lkilled 
in divination. A wife man, one, who fees 
what will be the confequences of certain 
principles, and, the effefts of certain 
ciufes, may pafs with th^ people, as hav- 
ing the knowledge of prediffiim. 

348. 
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Ta Reprove^ 
Reprimands 

He who reproves another, points out • 
his fault, and, blames him. He who re- 
primands^ pretends to punifh, and, morti- 
fies the offender. 

We reprove a friend. We reprimand a 
child. 

Reprove^ is feldom ufed, but, with re- 
fpeft to the faults of the mind ; repri- 
mand^ with regard to the manners and coh- 
duft. 

We, fometimes, reprove one, who knows 
better, than ourfelves. No one has a right 
to reprimand^ but fuperiors. 
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Severe. 

We are aufiere^ by our manner of liv- 
ing.5 fevere^ by our manner of thinking. 

Softnefs, is the reverfe of auHerity ; it 
is rare to pafs, immediately, from one to 
the other; a common, regular way xA 
life, is the medium, between the two. Re- 
miflhefs, and, feverity^ are the two ex- 
tremes, in one of which, we are fure to 
fall ; few perfons being able to diftinguifh 
the true medium, which confifts, in an 
exadl and precife knowledge of the law. 

We are aujiere^ only, with refpedt to 
ourfelves; but, we may htfevere^ as well 
with refpeft to others, as ourfelves. 

Enthufiafts give themfelves up to the 
exercifes of aujlerity •, this was, alfo, once, 
the cuftom of reclufes. Some cafuifts af- 
fe6t to diftinguifh themfelves by a fevere 

mora* 
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morality ; extending it, even» 'till it lofes 
fight of every degree of reafbn. 

An auifere life, confifts in the privation 
of pleafures and conveniences 5 we, fome- 
times, embrace it through a tafte of Cngu- 
larity, and, wpuld fain have it thought to 
proceed from a principle of religion. Mo- 
rals, too fevere^ may equally, with moral's 
too remi&y wound the regularity of nun- 
ners. 



350- 

Tempijty 
Storm. 

By tempeft^ is underftood, the utmolt vio- 
lence of the wind % by jlormy a commotion 
of the elements. 

Tempejisy are more dreadful at fea, than 
Jtorms. 

We ufe the word fiormy to denote 
any violence of weather; but, then, in 
order, to detcrmme what weather we mean, 
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we are under a necefllty of adding fui 
other words; tx> it, as fhall expiefs the id^ 
we want ta convey. Thus, we fay, ajfdf 
of wind ^ a Siorm of hail, &c. but, the wo 
tempeftj is underftood' to be, neither mo 
or lefs, than, as was faid before, the u 
xnofl: violence of the wind : fhould th 
cxcefs of wind, be atttended with mil 
thunder and lightning, it, then, becom( 
zfiorm. 

We, may, fay, with propriety, a gre^ 
J^<^\ but a ^^^t tempeft^ would be at 
fiird. 

Words cannot dcfcribe the diftrcfles c 
feamen, when out, in tempeftuous weathei 
Storm;^ weather, is^ generally, fuccecdcd b 
ferene*. 
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To Appear^ 
Seem^ 

1 know not how much I may differ fr6iit 
the reft of my countrymen j but, the verb, 
appear^ m my opinion, relates^ more, to 
the eye ; fem^ more, to the imagtnatioo. 

An objedt, always, appart le&, the far- 
ther it is off! Many thbgs feem pradica* 
ble, which cannot be carried intocxecu- 
tioa 
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Eaffj 
Hard. 

The fenfc, in which thefe words arc a< 
counted fynonymous, is that of quick mc 
tion ; but, fafiy denotes quicknefs, withoi 

' force ; bardj quicknefs^ with violeno 
Thus, to run, ride, or, rzinfafi^ implies 

' quicker motion^ than common; but, t 
run, ride, or, rain bard^ fome degree ( 
force or violence. 

With refpeft to work, faji^ means exp( 
ditioufly; bardy laborioufly.. Thus, h( 
who works /^, will foon have done. H< 
who works bardy will foon be weary. 



251 
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Clock J ' 
Dial. 

Thcfc arc both time-pieces, with this 
difFerenc^y that the clock ftrik^s ; the diatj 
does not. 'Tis, for this reafon, we call 
that plate, which determines time, by a 
fliadow, in the fun, a {un-dial. 
^ The clock J tells, the hour; the dial, 
(hews, it. - . 

Dialsj were long in ufe, before the in- 
vention of clocks. 



354' • 

Every, 
All. 

Though the word, every ^ is, more fre- 
quently, made ufe of, by itfelf ; it is, fome- 
times, conncdled with the word, one ; ef- 
pecially, when ufcd as fynonymous to all. 

As, 
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35^ 

Hard. 

The fenfc, in which thefe words arc ac- 
counted fynonymous, is that of quick mo- 
tion I but, fajiy denotes quicknefs, without 

' force; bard^ quicknefs^ with violence. 
Thus, to run, ride, or, nin fafi^ implies a 

-quicker motion^ than common; but, to 
run, ride, or, rain bardy fomc degree of 
force or violence. 

With refpeft to work, fafty means expc- 
ditioufly; bardj laborioufly.. Thus, he, 
who works /^, will fooa have done. He,, 
who works bard^ will foon be weary. 
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Clockf 
Dial. 

Thcfc arc both timc-pieccs, with this 
difFerence, that the clock ftrikes ; the dtaty 
iocs not. 'Tis, for this reafon, we call 
that plate, which determines time, by a 
(hadow, in the fun, a {un-dial. 

The clockj tells, the hour; the dial, 
fl^ws, it. 

Dials^ were long in ufe, before the in- 
(rention of clocks. 
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Every ^ 
All. 

Though the word, every^ is, more fre- 
ejuently, made ufe of, by itfelf ; it is, fome- 
times, conncdled with the word, one j ef- 
pccially, when ufcd as fynonymous to all. 
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xefult from reflexion, on the unmerited ca- 
Iftnuties of another; Ipringing from the 
trueft benevolence. . 

Thus, we fay, 'k was through p//y, wc 
were kd to compajjionate his cafe. 

Commiferatio9fj in «my ^opinion, implies a 
fellow-feeling, -cu:^ .the: beadng a part in 
another's woe, and, rifos from fympathy. 

We, naturally, commiferate the fbrrowi 
of one, we love. t 

Accortiing to this interpretation of the 
words, we may pity^ and, yet, not have 
compaffion ; we may have both pity^ and, 
compaffion^ yet, not comndferatt. 

The word pity^ on fome occafions, lias 
been made ufe of, by way of contempt ; 
as I pitf her pride : but it feems here, to 
be ufed, rather, ironically, than, to imply, 
in its real lignification, any degree of 
fcorn. 
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Slippery^ 
Glib, 

• m 

Glibnefs^ implies, a great degree ofjlippert^ 
nefs V Jlipperinefsy a fmall degree oiglibnefs. 

AH ice is Jlippery \ tuit, that, which is, 
remarkably, fmiooth, is glib. 

The proper, and, literal definition of 
Jlippery^ is, affording no firm hold, or, 
footings that of glib^ made eafy to be 
moved. In this fenfe, the firfl:, denotes, 
fomcthing, natural; the laft, fomething, 
not fo. 
An eel is fo Jlippery y as to be difficult to 
hold. Wet weather, fucceeded by a frofV, 
makes the wzys Jlippery. Oiling, the fly of 
a jack, makes it run glib. 

So, in the figurative fenfe ; fpeaking of 

a woman, fond of gallantry; we fay, fhe 

is a Jlippery dame. Nothing is of a more 

Jlippery nature, than true happincfs ; it Aides 

Vol. II. K thtoiss^'^ 
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through the fingers, even, while we think, 
we hold it faft. Strong liquor, on different 
perfons, has different effefts: fome, it 
fickens; others, it ftupifiesj of others, 
again, it makes the tongue run fo gli^^ as 
to be, greatly, entertaining. 
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RidicuU^ 
Derifion. 

Laughter in fcorn, is the common im- 
port of thefe words -, but, that of ridicule^ 
implies, contemptuous merriaient \ that of 
derifion^ fportive infult. 

We, ridicukj in order, to (hew another 
his fault, and, induce him to amend : We 
never 4eriik^ but, with the utmoft con- 
tempt. 

A friend will, often, ridicule ; none, but 
an enemy, derides. 

A If 
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If we have done any thing ^dcferving 
ridicule^ we (hould endeavour to retrieve 
our charader, left we become the dmfiM 
of all who know us. 



358. 

To Cry^ 

fFeep. 

Shedding of tears, is the general fenfc, 
in which thefe words are underQood 5 but, 
to cry^ implies, (bedding of tears, audibly 5 
to weep^ Ihedding of tears, with filencc. ^ 

Children, commonly, cry\ grown per- 
fons, generally, weep. 

s*Tis not the noife we make, that denotes 
a greater or lefs meafure of grief; for, the 
iccret weeper J may be more diftrcflcd, than 
one, who crys^ aloud. 

Crying is found, by experience, to give 
greater relief to forrow, than, bare weep-^ 
tng. 
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To Shake, 
Tremble. 

Both thefe words imply, being agitated 
with a vibratory motion, but, as this mo- 
don feems to arife from different caufes, it 
renders the choice of them, necefTary. 

Shake, appears to me, more applicable to 
a tremulous motion, occafiohed by cold \ 
tremble, to a like motion, occafioned by 
fear. 

We Jhake with cold ; we; tremble with 
fear. 

When the blood is chilled, we, naturally, 
Jhale. The very thought of danger, will 
make the coward, tremble. 

The verb ft)ake is often ufed in the ac- 
tive fenfe.; the verb tremble, never. Thus 
we Jbakfi the houfe j Jhake a tree ; Jhake 
hands, &c« 
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Pedigree^ 
Genealogy. 

Pedigree^ is our lineal defcent from fome 
anceftor, ages back, pointed out : genea^ 
hgy^ is a hiftory of fuch pedigree* 

We trace our pedigree. We write our ge* 
neology. 

It is, fometimes, neceflary, to examine 
into x>ur pedigree^ in order, to claim or fe* 
cure our property in lands. The tranfmit* 
ting of genealogies to pofterity, though they 
may be, in fome refpefl, ufeful, is a ftand* 
ing mark, of the vanity of our anceftors. 
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Prebendary. 

Prebend^ . implies, a certain ftipcnd, 

granted to the clergy, in cathedral churches: 

prebendary^ denotes, properly, the perfon 

-who receives that ftipend. Though- it is 

well known to every one, that, one of thefe 

words, implies, the ftipend ; the otbeis the 

ilipendiary, yet I thought fit to take no* 

tice of riiem, efpecially, as it gave me an 

opportunity of correcting their erroneous 

uie \ it being common, to employ the word, 

frebendary^ to exprefs, the benefice; and, 

that of prebend^ to denote, the dignitary •, 

whereas, they ftiould be teverfed ; /. e. 

Prebend^ fhould be ufed to mark the of- 

fice: prebendary J to point out the perfon, 

filling that office. 



^^^- 
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Difcourfe^ 
Converfation. 

The general import of thcfe words, is, 
the mucualintercourfc of fpeech, but, that 
of difcourfe^ implies, ferious or fet talk, upon 
any particular fubjeft ; that of cottverfaiian^ 
fucfa, as is eafy and familiar, and, not con- 
fined to any particular topic. 

Difcourfe^ is, generally, formd $ convtr^, 
Jation^ commonly, chearful. 

The attention of men is fo much fcat- 
tered, by diffipation, that, when together, 
cxclufive of bufinefs, they feldom en- 
ter into any difcourfe^ that is improving : 
but, their general converfation runs on things, 
in their nature, trifling, and, impertinent. 
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Impertinenty 

Impudent^ 

Saucy. 

m 

Nothing is more general than the indif- 
criminate ufe of thefe words, though none 
differ more among themfelves : if a man 
gives rude language, how common is it to 
fay, he is an impertinent^ impudent y or, fancy 
fellow. One would imagine their peculiar 
ideas, are fo well known, as to render it 
unneccflary, to take farther notice of them) 
bur, as fome people never fee the (tum- 
bling block till they fall over it, it may 
iiot be unneceflary to give them a perfeft 
view of it: in order to which, I need, only, 
define them. 

Impertinent^ then, means, intruding, and, 
meddling with what, no way concerns us. 
Impudent y implies, (hameleflhefs, or, want of 
modefty. Saucy^ means, infolent, and, 
abufive. 

To fhew a further difference between 
them, or, give ajiy examples of their ufe, 
would be needlcfs. 
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Language. 

I know not whether in charafterifing 
:hefe words, I may fall in with the taftc of 
:he public; bur, according to my opinion, 
tongue^ feems, to agree beft with a corrupted 
language^ that is, tongue^ appears to be 
more particular, or, provincial 5 language^ 
more general, or, national. Thus, I would 
fay, the vulgar tongue 5 the mother tongue ; 
the Yorkihire tongue ; but, the Englifli lan- 
guage \ the French language j the Spanilti 
language. 

That, of the Indians, may be, rather, 
called a tongue^ than a language \ it being 
neither formal, or, regular. 

The generality of people, content them- 
felves, with Ipeaking lYit tongue^ common 
to the place they are bred up in ; without 
paying any regard, to the beauties of their 
native language. 

K 5 S^S* 
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365- 

Fuddled^ 

Drunky 

Intoxicated^ 

With refpedt to the two firfl: of thefe 
i¥ords, drunky rifes upon that of fuddled \ 
fuddled, implying, a lefs degree of inebria- 
tion ; drunkj a greater. As to the word 
intoxicated^ its greatefl diftindion is» that, 
whereas fuddled^ and, drunks are feldom 
vfed, in the figurative fenfe ; that, is hardly 
ever, in the literal. 

Half a pint of wine, will make fome 
men, drunk \ when others, (hall drink a 
gallon, without being, the leaft, fuddled. 
Good fuccefs will, fometimes, fo intoxicate 
a perfon, as to take him off from his buli- 
nefs, and, render him difagreeable to all his 
acquaintance. 



^66. 
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366. 

Bargain^ 

jigreementt 

Contrail. 

Bargain^ is more limited, relating to fale; 
agreement^ and, contrail^ are more general, 
implying, any fort of ftipulation ; with this 
difference between them, that agreement^ 
feems to denote, a verbal one ; contrail^ one, 
that is written. 

It is a mark of honefty, in dealing, never 
to draw back from a bargain^ once made. 
Such is the unfteadinefs of mankind, that 
we are, frequently, obliged to enter into 
€ontra£lj in order, to bind them to their 
agreement. 
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367- 

My own. 

Though many are of opinion that, the 
the word, own^ is added to the poflcfiivc 
pronoun, my^ by way of emphafis, or, cor- 
roboration, only ; yet, cuftorti feems to 
have thrown into the idea of the ex- 
preflion, my owtiy a greater degree of pro- 
perty, than, into that, of the word, mine. 
Thus, a workman, to whom certain tools 
have been appropriated by his mafter, for 
the work he is imployed on, might, with 
propriety, fay, thefe tools arc minCy though, 
at the fame time, they are not his cwn^ be- 
ing the property of his matter. So, again, 
a wife, might lay claim to the cloaths ihe 
wears, and, fay, they are mine ; though, (he 
could not fay, with propriety, that, they 
were her own^ being, in reality, the pro- 
perty of her hufband. On the other hand, 
the expreffion, my own^ may, with elegance, 
be ufed, by the perfon, in whom the folc 
right of a thing, is vcfted, 

368. 
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368. 

Nigh, 
Near. 

I will leave it to the dccifion of the curi- 
ous, whether or no, the word neary is not 
a corruption of nigber, the cotnparathre of 
tiigb : be this as it may, near, in my opinion^, 
implies, a kfs diftance than nigh. Thus, I 
Ihould fay, when we come nigh to fuch a 
place, we (hall be near home : the nigher 
the enemy, the nearer the danger. As u 
farther proof of this, fpeaking of the clofe 
tyes of kindred, we ufe the word near, irr 
preference to that of nigh, as implying a lefs 
diftance^ or, greater degree of confangui- 
nity, between the two perfons. Thus, my 
brother's child is my near relation, or, is 
nearly related to me. 



^^^' 
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369- 

Efficacious^ 
EffeBual. 

With rcfpeft to thcfc two words, that of 
efficacious^ feems not fo powerful, as that 
of effeSual. The firft, gets the better of 
moft obftacles; thelaft, of all. 

By an efficacious remedy, we put an effec- 
tual ftop. 



370. 

IVidib, 
Widenefs. 

Widths feem, more applicable to things 
fmall in themfelves; widenefs^ to thofe, 
which are large. Thus, we lay, the width of 
paper ; the width of cloth ; but, the xvide- 
mfi o£ a ditch *, t\vt ToideneJ^ oi ^ ^cld. 
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An Alphabetical Table, 



Of the Words, treated of in thcfc 

Volumes. 
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TO Abandon, Forfakc, Leave, Relin- 
quifli, Defert, Quit. Numb, i 

To Abate, Diminilh, Decrcafe, I-,eflfen, 3 
To Abdicate, Renounce, Refign. 2 

To Abhor, Hate, Loath, Deteft. 4 

Abilitics,Ingenuity,Clcvernefs,Parts. 1 3 
Ability, Capacity. 143 

Abjcft, Low, Mean, Beggarly. 5 
Able> Skilful, Learned. 220 

To Abolifh, Abrogate, Difannul, Repeal, 
Revoke. 6 

Abfent, Inattentive. 292 

A4>ftemious, Sober, Temperate. 231 
Abflinence, Faft. 234 

AbftradioH, Precifion. 287 

Abfurd, Unreafonable, lQConfiftent.2 1% 
Abuiidance, Plenty. '>-^'i 



204 INDEX. 

Abufe, AflFront, Infult. 126 

— Abyfs; Gulph. " 84 

Academy, School 320 

To Accept, Take, Receive, 1 14 

To Accoft, Approach. 12 

Acid, Sharp, Sour. 232 

Acknowledgement, Confeflion. 22 

Acquainted, Familiar, Intimate. 237 

To Acquiefce, Agree, Confent. 1 24 

Aft, Aftion, Deed. 9 

To Add, Augment. 14 
Addrefs, Air, Mien, Behaviour, Man- 
ners, Deportment, Carriage. 1 1 
Adjacent, Contiguous. 235 

To Adjuft, Reconcile. 311 

Adminiflration, Management, Con- 

dudl. Government, Dirc6lion« 125 

Admonition, Advice, Counfel. 23 
Advantageous, Profitable, Beneficial. 80 

Advice, Admonition, Counfel. 23 

Affairs, Bufinefs. 148 

To Affirm, Aver, AfTert, Avouch, Atteft, 
Declare, Swear, Proteft,Maintain. 1 8 

To be Afraid, be Apprehenfive,. Fear, 

' Dread. 131 

Againft, In fpite of. 78 

To Agree, Acquiefce, ConfenL 1 24 

Agreeable, PkaCin^* 339 



INDEX. 205 

Agreement, Contraft, Bargain. 366 
Aim, View, Defign. 34 

Air, Addrefs, Mien, Manners, Beha- 
viour, Deportment, Carriage. 1 1 
Ale-houfe, Public-houfe. 226 

All, Every. 354 

Allurements, Attraftions^ Charms. 20 
Alone, Only. 280 

Alfo, Likewife. 304 

Always, Continually, Perpetually. 100 
Amazement, Aftonifhment, Wondef, 
Surprize, Confternation. 212 

AmbaiTador, Refident. 322 

Ambiguity, Equivocation, Double- 



Entendre. 


61 


Amufement, Diverfion. 


240 


Ancient, Antique, Old. 


86 


Angry, In a Paffion, Paffionate. 


117 


Antique, Ancient, Old. 


86 


Apartment, Chamber, Room. 


249 


Apartment, Lodging. 


251 


Apparition, Vifion. 


129 


"0 Appear^ Seem. 


35^ 


Appearance, Outfide. 


128 


?o be Apprehenlive, be Afraid, 


Fear, 


Dread. 


131 


^0 Approach, Accoft. 


l^ 


Arms, Weapons. ^ 


^^ 
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Arrogance, Pride, Vanity, Haughti- 
ncfs, Prefumption. 177 

Artifice, Stratagem, Trick, Device, 
Finefle, Cunning. 40 

As to, For. 345 

Afhamed, Bafliful. 298 

To A(k, Interrogate, Inquire. 96 

To Aflert, Affirm, Avouch, Aver, Atteft, 
Declare, Proteft,Swear,Maintain. 18 
Affiduous, Expeditious, Quick. 183 
To Affifty Succour, Help, Relieve. 99 { 
Aftoniftiment, Amazement, Wonder, 
Surprize, Confternation. 212 

Aftrologer, Aftronomer. 289 

Attachment, Paffion, Devotion. 290 
To Atteft, Avouch, Aver, Aflert, Affirm, 
Proteft, Swear, Declare, Maintain. 18 
Attractions, Allurements, Charms. 20 
Audacioufnefs, Effrontery, Impudence, 
Boldnefs. 79 

To Augment, Add. 14 

Auftere, Severe. 349 

Authority, Power, Dominion. 137 
Avaritious, Covetous, Miferly, Nig- 
gardly. 2 1 
To Aver, Avouch, Atteft, Swear, Aflert, 

Affirm, Proteft^ Declare, Maintain. 1 S 

To 



N 
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'o Avoid, Shun, Fly. 97 

b Avouch, Aver, Atteft, Swear, Affert, 

Affirm, Protefl:,Declare, Maintain. 1 8 

b Awake, Awaken. 50 

B. 

Bad, Vile. 268 

Bargain, Contraft, Agreenient. 366 

Barter, Truck, Exchange. 160 

Baftiful, Alhamed. 298 

Battle, Combat, Fight. 25 

"o Be, Exift, Subfift. 43 

Beam, Ray. 329 

Beam, Rafter. 248 

b Beat, Strike. ' 276 
Beautiful, Handfome, Pretty. 26 
Beggarly, Abjedt, Low, Mean. 5 
Behaviour, Air, Addrefs^ Mien^ Man- 
ners, Deportment, Carriage. 1 1 

b Behold, Look at. See, View. 8 1 

Benediction, Blefling. 321 

Beneficence, Benevolence. 23b 
Beneficial, Advantageous, Profitable. 80 
Benevolence, Benignity, Kindnefs, Ten* 

dernefs, Humanity. 27 

Benevolence, Beneficence. • 236 

BeOdes, Furthermore, Moreover. 58 

Between, Betwixt. * 'i'^S 
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Bias, Inclination, Propenfion, 56 
To Bid, Order. 1 74 
Big, Great, Large. 62 
Billow, Wave, Surge. 54 
To Bind, Tie. 134 
Blefling, Benedidion. 321 
Blifs, Felicity, Happincfs. 31 
Boggy, Marfliy. 327 
Boldnefs, Aodacioufoefs, Effrontery, 
Impudence. 79 
Book, Volume. 138 
Bottom, Dale, Vale, Valley. 92 
Bounds, Limits, Confines. 32 
Bounty, Liberality, Generofity. 213 
Bravery, Refolution, Intrepidity, Cou- 
rage, Valour. 1x6 
Brightncfs, Light, Splendor. 106 
Brilliancy, Radiancy, Luftre.^ 107 
To Bring, Fetch. 312 
Broad, Wide. 319 
Brook, Rivulet, Stream* 336 
Burden, Load. 35 
Bufinefs, Affairs. 148 
Bufinefs, Trade, Profeflion. 346 
Buttrefs, Support, Prop. 16 



C. 
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C. 

Calamity, Misfortuae, Dlfefter. 123 
e Call, Name. 262 

Cannot, Impoffible. 73 

.Capacity, Ability. * ^43 

Care, Caution, Prudence, Difcreiion. 38 
Carriage, Air, Addrefs, Mien, Deport- 
ment, Behaviour. 11 
Cafe, Circumflance, Conjunfture, Occa- 
fion, Occurrence. 163 
Cave, Cell. 318 
•o Ceafe, Finilh, Leave ©fF. 299 
Celebrated, Famous, Renowned, lUuf- 
trious. 44 
C^ell, Cave. 318 
Chamber, Apartment, Room. 249 
Chance, Fortune. 2 1 7 
Change, Variation. 186 
Changeable, Inconftant, Fickle, Un- 
fteady. 189 
Charm, Enchantment, SpelL 36 
Charms, Graces. 340 
Charms, Attradbions, Allurements. 20 
*o Chaftife, Puniih, Difcipline, Corrc6t.$y 
Chief, Head. . ^'i 
Choaked^ Suffocated, SmotJkvwt^. 'i'i^ 
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To Choofe, make Choice of. 150 

To Choofe, Take. 149 

To Choofe, Prefer. 151 

Church, Temple. 68 

Circumfpedtion, Regard, Confidera- 
tion. 39 

Circumflance, Cafe, Conjun&ure,Occa- 
fion,. Occurrence, ' 163 

Clergyman, Parfon. 330 

Clevernefs, Ingenuity, Parts, Abili- 
ties, 13 
Cloakbag, Portmanteau, Trunk. 332 
Cloaths, Drefs. 211 
Clock, Dial. 353 
Clownilh, Unpolite. 192 
Colours, Flags. 306 
Column, Pillar. 238 
Combat, Fight, Battle. 25 
Commerce, Trade, Traffic. 159 
Commiferation, Compaffion, Pity. 355 
Common, Ordinary. 197 
Compaffion, Commiferation, Pity. 355 
To Compel, Conftrain, Oblige, Force. 203 
Complaifant, Polite, Well-bred. 120 
Complete, Perfcft, FinKhed. 122 
To Complete, End, Conclude, Fmifh. 7 
Complete, Entire. 295 



INDEX. 2n 

Complicated, Involved. 344 

o Comprehend, Conceive,. Underftand. 

o Conceal, DifTemble, Difguile. 310 
o Concern, Regard, Touch. 66 

'0 Conclude, Complete, End, Fiirifli. 7 
Conclufion, Sequel. 255 

Condition, State, Situation. m 

Condud, Management, Dircdtion, Ad- 
miniftration. Government. 125 

*o Conduft, Lead, Guide. 293 

Confeflion, Acknowledgement. 22 
Confines, Limits, Bounds. 32 

^o Conquer, Subdue, Overcome* 52 

'o Confent, Agree, Acquiefce. 124 

Conftancy, Refolution, Steadinefs. 309 
Confternation, Aftonifhment, Wonder, 
Amazement, Surprife. 212 

?o Conftrain, Compel, Oblige, Force. 203 
Content, Satisfaction. 224 

Contented, Satisfied. 170 

Contiguous, Adjacent. 235 

Continual, Continued. 173 

Continually, Always, Perpetually. 100 
Continuance, Continuation. 172 

Continued, Continual. 173 

ContraA, Agreement, Bargain. 366 
Converfatlon, Difcourfe* "^^^^ 
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Copy, Model. 286 

Counfel, Admonition^ Advice. 23 
Courage, Bravery, Refolution, Valour, 

Intrepidity. 116 

Covetous, Niggardly, Miferly, Avari- 

tious. 2 1 

Coward, Poltron. 277 

Crime, Fault. 202 

Crooked, Deformed, Humpbacked. 121 
To Cry, Weep. 358 

Cunning, Device, Trick, Artifice, Stra- 

tagem^ FineiTe. 40 

Cure, Remedy. 178 

Current, Stream. 337 

Cuftom, Fafhion. 185 

Cuftoms, Manners, Fa(hions. 42 

D. 

Dale, Bottom, Vale, Valley. 92 

Danger, Hazard, Rifk, Venture. 77 
Darknefs, Obfcurity. 265 

Death, Deceafe, Departure. go 

To Declare, Proteft, Maintain, Avouch, 
Affert, atteft, Aver, Affirm, Swear. 18 

To Dccreafe, Diminilh, Abate, Leflcn. 3 
Deed, Adlion, Aft. 9 

Defamation 



INDEX. 213 

Defamation, Detraftion. 314 

Dcfeft, Imperfedtion, Fault. 201 

Deformed, Crooked, Humpbacked. 121 
Dejefted, Dull, Low-fpiritcd, Melan« 
choly, 1 65 

Delicate, Fine. 308 

Delight, Pfeafure. 223 

Departure, Death, Deceafe. 90 

Deportment, Air, Addrels, Mien, Car- 
riage, Behaviour, Manners. 1 1 
Derifion, Ridicule. 357 
To Defert, Abandon, Forfake, Relinquifli, 
Leave, Quit. i 
Defign, Aim, View. 34 
Defign, Intention. 191 
Defign, Projeft. 302 
Deftiny, Let. 218 
To Detain, Keep. 343 
Determination, Refolution. 85 
To Deteft, Hate, Loath, Abhor. 4 
' Detradion, Defamation. 314 
Detriment, Harm, Hurt, Injury, Mif- 
chief. 181 
Device, Trick, Stratagem, Cunning, 
Artifice, Fincfle. 40 
Devotion, Religion, Piety. 219 
Devotion, PafTion, Attachnnent. 290 

Dial, Clock. Z^\ 

Vol. IL L I>\&tt.tv«^ 
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Difference, Difpute, Quarrel. 102 

To Diminifh, Decreafe, Abate, LefTen. 3 

Diredion,Adminiftration,Condud,Ma- 

nagement. Government. 125 

To Difannul, Abolifli, Abrogate, Repeal, 

Revoke. 6 

Difafter, Mifortune, Calami ty« 123 

Difceming, Knowing. 157 

Difcemment, Judgment. 169 

To DifcipKne, Corred, Chaftife, Punifh. ^y 

ToDifclofe, Difcover, Divulge, Reveal, 

TelL 60 

Difcourfe, Converfation. 362 

Difcretion, Prudence, Caution, Care. 38 

Difdain, Haughtineis. 179 

Difeafe, Diftemper, Sicknefs^ 104 

Difgraceful, Scandalous. 296 

To Difguife, Malk. 2 70 

To Difguife, Conceal, Diflemble. 310 

ToDifperfe, Scatter. 256 

To Diflemble, Conceal, Difguife. 310 

Ditch, Trench. 307 

Diverfion, Amufement. 240 

Diverfity, Variety. loi 

Diverting, Merry, Gay. 194 

Divination, Prediction. 347 

Dominion, Authority, Power* 137 

Double- 



INDEX. 215 

Dooble*entendre» Equivocation, Am- 
biguity. 6 1 
^ Doubt, Sufpenfe, Uncertainty. 164 
To Dread, Fear, be Apprehcnfive, be Af- 



fraid. 


131 


Dregs, Sediment. 
Drefs, Cloaths. 


323 

211 


Drunk, Fuddled, Intoxicated. 


3^5 


Dull, Deje(fled, Melancholy, 

fpiritcd. 
Duty, Obligation. 
To Dwell, Live. 


Low- 

166 

46 

47 


E. 

Eafy, Ready. 
EfFedluaU Efficacious. 


341 
369 


Effigy, Image, Statue. 
Effort, Endeavour. 


2o8 

246 



J^fFrontery, Audacioufnefs, fioldnefs. 
Impudence* 79 

Elegant, Genteel. 27^ 

Emolument, Gain, Lucre,. Profit. 149 
Empire, Kingdom. «22i 

Enchantment, Charm, Spell. 36 

To End, Complete, Conclude, Fini&. j 
End, Extremity. 23 

Endeavour, ESort. 246 

To Endow, Eftablilh, Inltitute^FoNxiwii. <x\^ 

L z ' T^^ 
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To Engage, Oblige* 303 

To Enlarge, Increafe. 10 
Enormous, Huge, Vail, Immenfe. €9 

Enough, Sufficient. i *j 

Entire, Complete. 295 

Epiftle, Letter. 244 
Equivocation, Ambiguity, Double- 

entendre* 61 

Erudition, Literature, Learning. 95 

To Eftablifli, Etidow, Inftitute, Found. 216 

Eftcem, Regard, Veneration, Ref- 

pe6t. 161 

Event, Incident: 49 

Every, All. 354 

To Exccll, be Excellent. 261 

Excellence, Excellency^ 1 76 

To be Excellent, Excell. 261 

Exchange, Barter, Truck, 160 

Excurfion, Ramble, Jaunt. 225 

Excufe, Pardon, Forgivencls; 45 

To Exift, Be, SubGft. 43 

To Expeft, Hope. 135 

Expeditious, Affiduous, Quick. 183 

Experiment, Trial, Proof. 207 

Expreffion, Word, Term. 88 

Expreffion, Word, 258 

To Extol, Praife 264 

Extremely, Very% 141 

Extremity, End* TA 
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F. 

To Fade, Withen 155 
Falfehood, Lie. 227 
Familiar, Intimate, Acquainted. 237 
Famous, Cdebrated, liluftrious. Re- 
nowned* 44- 
Fanciful ,Fan taftical, Maggotty , Whim- 
fical. 142 
Falhion, Cuftom. 185 
Fafliion, Figure, Form* 200 
Of Fafhion, of Quality. 112 
Fafhions, Cuftoms, Manners* 42 
Faft, Abftinence, 234^ 
Faft, Hard. 352 
Fatigued, Weary, Tircdl 105 
Fault, Crime. 202 
Fault, Imperfeftion, Defcft. 201 

To Fear, Dread, be Afraid, be Apprehcn- 

five. 131- 

To Feel, Handle. 266 

Felicity, Happinefs, Blifs. - 3 1 

Fervency, Warmth. 252 

To Fetch, Bring. 312 

Fickle, Inconftant, Changeable, Un- 

fteady. 1 89 

Fight, Combat, Battle* •J-S 
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Figure, Form, Fafliion. 200 

To Find, Meet with. 1 09 

To Find out, Invent. 300 

Fine, Delicate 308 

Finefle, -Stratagem, Artifice, Trick, 

Cunning, Device. 40 

To Finilh, Complete, End, Conclude. 7 

To Finifli, Ceafe, Leave off. 299 

FiniJhed^ Perfcft, Complete. 122 

Flags, Colours. 306 

Flat, Infipid. 342 

Flelh, Meat. 152 

To Fly, Avoid, Shun* gj 

Fog, Mid. 274 

Footftcp, Track. 188 

For, As to. 345 

To Force, Oblige, Conftrainy Compel. 203 

Forgivcnefs, Excufe, Pardon. 45 

Form, Figure, Fafhion. 20a 

To Forfake, Abandon, Leave, Relinquifli, 

Dcfert, Quit. i 

To Fortify, Garrifon. 294 

Fortune, Chance. 217 

To Found, Inftitute, Eftablifh, Endow. 216 

Franknefs, Plainnefs, Ingenuoufnefs, 

Sincerity. . ' 206 

Frequently, Often 7a 

Frefli^ 
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Frcih, Kccent^New. 257 

Frugality, Oeconomy. 210 

Fuddled, Drunk, Intoxicated, 365 
Furthermore, Moreover, Befides. 58 

Gaiety, Joy. 301 

Gain, Lucre, Profir, Emolument. 140 

GaJlantfy, Love. 281 

To Garrifon, Fortify* 294 

Gay, Merry, Diverting, 194 

To Gaze, Stare. 82 

Genealogy, Pedigree. 360 

General, Univerfal. 87 

Gencrofity, Liberality, Bounty. 213 

Genius, Talent. 64 

Genteel, Elegant. 275 

Gentle, Tame. 133 

To Get up, Rife. 285 

To Give, Prefent* Offeri 209 

Glib, Slippery. 356 

Glory, Honour. 74 

To Go back. Return. 146 
Gold, Golden. 245 
Good-Fortune, Profperity. 29 
Good- Humour j Good-Nature. 30 
Government, Conduft, Dircdion,, Ma- 
nagement, Adminifttauoxv. \^«> 

L 4 Gi\^c^^^ 
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Graces, Charms. 340 

Grave, Serious, Staid. 63 

Great, Big, Large. 62 

Great, Sublime. 260 

Grot, Grotto. 317 

To Grow, Incrcafe. 284 

To Guide, Condudt, Lead. 293 

To Gulp, Swallow. 313 

Gulph, Abyfe. 84 

H. 

To Handle, Feel. 266 

Handfome, Beautiful, Pretty. 26 

To Hanker after, have a Mind for, Wifli 

for. Long for, Luft after. 139 

Happinefs, Felicity, Blifs. 3 1 

Hard, Faft. 352 

Harm, Hurt, Injury, Detriment, Mif« 

chief. 181 

Hafty, Paffionate. 118 

; To Hate, Abhor, Loath, Deteft. 4 

To Have, Poflefs. 24 

Haughtinefs, Difdain. 179 

Haughtinefs, Pride, Vanity, Prefump- 

tion. Arrogance. 177 

Hazard, Danger, Venture, Rifk. 77 

Head, Chief. 93 
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Headftrong^ Obftinatc, Opjniated, Pre- 

poflefled^ Infatuated. 214 

Heap, Pile. 89 

*o Hear, Hearken. 198 

Heavinefs, Weight. 204 

Heavy, Weighty. 51 

?o Help, Succour, Relieve^ Aflift. 99 
Herb, Plant. 283 

High, Lofty* 324 

Honour, Glory. 74 

'0 Hope, Expe6t. 135 . 

Houfe, Tenement. 250 

Hovel, Shed. 272 

However, Nevcrthelefs, Yet, In the 
nican whHe. 175 

Huge, Vaft, Immenfc, Enormous. 69 
Humanity, Tendernefs, BcnevokncQ, 
Benignity, Kindnefs. 27 

Humpbacked, Crooked, Deformed. 

1 2 1 

I- 

Idea, Imagination, Thought, Notion. 

U7 
111, Sick. 103 

Illuftrious, Famous, Celebrated, Re- 
nowned. ' A\ 

L 5 \\s\?i^^ 
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Image, Effigy j Statue* 20S 

Imagination, Idea, Notion^ Thought. 

Immediately, Inft^ntly, Now, Prefent* 
ly. 184 

Immenfc, Huge, Enormousj T^ft. 6^ 
Impeditoenjt, ObftpuAion, Obftacle* 94 
Impcrfe(5lion, Fault, De&&. 201 

Impertinent,. Impudent^ Saucy. 363 
Impoffible, Cannot.^ 7| 

Impudence,. Efironteiy, Boldnefs, Au^ 
. dacioufQe&. / 79. 

Impudent, Impertinent, Saucy^ 363 
In the mean while, Howeyer, Yet^ Ne- 
verthelefi. 175 

In order to. To* 1.27 

Incidqnty, Event. 49. 

Inclination, Propenfion, Bia8» 56. 

laconiiftent^ Uiu^fonable^ Abfurd. 

23J 

loconJdant, Fickle, Changeable)^ Unr 

fteady. 189 

To Increafe,^^ Enlarge^ lO 

To Incrcafe, Grow. 284 

Indigence;, Poverty>. N«ed, Want,, Ne- 

ccflity.. 28 

ladolcnt, Lazy«. ^ 262 

1s»flE^uall^,, 
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IneflFcaually,Invain,Tonopurpofc. 5^ 
Infatuated, PrepofTefled, Headfttong, 
Opiniated, Obftinate. 214 

Influence, Sway, Weight. 136 

Ingenuity, Clevernefs, Parts, Abili- 
ties* 13 

Ingenuoufnefs, Plainnefs, Franknefs, 
Sincerity. 206 

Injury,. Hurt,. Harm, Mifchicf, Detri- 
ment. 1 8 1 
!o Enquire^ Alk, Interrogate, g6 
'ainfinuate, Suggeft. 196 
Infipid, Flat. 342 
Ihftant, Moment,. 41: 
o InftitXite,. Found,. Eftablilh,. Endow. 

216 
'a Inftruftj Learn, Teach. 1^32 

Infult, Affront, Abufe* 126 

Intention, De0gn. 191 

*o Interrogate, Inquire, Aflc. 9,6- 

Intimate, Acquainted, Familiar* 237 
Intoxicated, Fuddled,. Drunk. 365 
Intrepidity, Refolution,. Valour,. Cou- 
rage, Bravery. 1.16 
o Invent, Find out. 300* 
Involved, Complicated^ 344; 
Jkuntj.Excurfion, Ramble. 225, 

h 6^ ywcvvwg;^^ 
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Joining, Union, 


110 


Joy, Gaiety. 


go I 


Judgment, Difcernojcnt. 


169 


Juftice, Right. 


165 


Juftnefe, Precifion. 


288 



K. 

To Keep, Detain. 343 

Kindncfs, Benevolence, Tendemefs, 

Benignity, Humanity. 27 

Kingdom, Empire. 221 

Knowing, Difcerning. 157 

Lampoon, Satire. 241 

Language, Tongue. 364 

Large, Big, Great. 62 

Lazinefs, Sloth, Sluggilhnefs. 1 80 

Lazy, Indolent. 262 

To Lead, Condu6i:, Guide. 293 

Lean, Meagre. 315 

To Learn, Study. 15 

To Learn, Inftruft, Teach. 132 

Learned, Able, Skilful. 220 
Learning, Literature, Erudition. 95 

To Leave, Abandon, For&ke, Relinquifh, 

Defert, Q^it. i 
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To Leave off, Ceafe, Finifh. 299 
To LefTeiiy Abate, Dimiriifh, DecFcale. 3. 

To Let down, Lower. 282 

Letter, Epiftle. 244 

Level, Smooth. 154 

Liberality, Generofity, Bounty. 2 1 3 

Lie, Falfehood. 227 

To Lift, Raife. 5^15 

Light, Splendor, Brightnefs.. io5 

Likewife, Alfo. 304 

Limits, Confines, Bounds. 32 

Literature, Learning, Erudition, gs 

Little, Small. 144 

To Live, Dwell. 47 

Load, Burden. ^5 

To Loath, Abhor, Hate, Deteft. 4 

Lodging, Apartment; 251 

Lofty, High. 324 

To Long for, Wifh for, have a Mind for. 

Hanker after, Luft after. 139 

To Look at. Behold, See, View. 81 

Lot, Deftiny. 218 

Love, Gallantry. 28 c 

Lover, In Love. 29 1 

Low, Abjeft, Mean, Beggarly. 5 

To Lower, Let down. 282. 

Lowfpirited^ 
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Lowfpirited> Dull, DejeAed^ Melan-- 
choly. 1 66* 

Lucre, Gain, Emolument, Profit. 140 
Luftre, Brilliancy, Radiancy. 107 
Luxury, Voluptuoufnefs^ 230 

m 

Maggotty,FantafticaI, Fanciful, Whinp- 
*iicaL 142 

To Maintain,, Protcft, Declare^ Affirm, 
Affert, Avouch, Swear, Aver, 
Atteft. 1 8 

Management, Admihiflratton, GonduA, 
Dircdlion,. Govcrnmenrt. 1-25 

To»Manifeft, Publifh, Proclaim. 59 

Manners-, Mien, Addrefs, Air, De- 
portment, Carriage, Behaviour. 1 1 
Manners, Cuftomsi, Fafhions.. 42 
Mariner, Sailor, Seaman.. 316 

Marfhy, Boggy. 327 

To Mafk, Difguife; 270^ 

Matter, Subjed.. 269 

Meagre,. Lean; 315 

Mean, Low,. Abjed^. Beggarly* 5 

Means, Ways. , 71 

Meat, Flclh. 152 

To Meet with, Find. 109 

z Mdaxicholjr^ 
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Melancholy, Dull, Lowfpirsted, De- 

jedcd. t66 

Merry, Gay, Diverting, ' 194 

Methodical, Regular. 234- 

Middle, Midflr. 326 

Mkit^ Air, Addrefs, IV&nners, Dew 

portment. Carriage. i i 

To have a Mind for. Long for, Wiih for. 

Hanker af^er, Luft after. 139, 

Mine, My own. ^JSj; 

Mifchief,, Hurt,, Harnj, Injury, Dfctri*. 

ment. i 8 1 

Miferly, Niggardly, Covetous^ Avari- 

tious. 21 

Misfortune^ Difafter^ Calamity. 1^3 
Mift, Fog. 274 

Model, Copy.. 285 

Modeft, Refcrved. 297 

Moment, Inftant. 41 

Moreover, Furthermore,. Befides. 58: 
ToMufe, Think, Study.. '278 

Mute,, Silent., 24*7 

My own, Mine* 367/ 

ToName> CalL. 263 

Near, Nigh. 368: 

Is neceflary, Ought) Sto«^i VI 
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Neceffity, Need, Indigence, Want, Po- 
verty. 2 8 
Neverthetefs, In the mean while. How- 
ever, Yet. 175 
New, Frefli, Recent. 257 
Niggardly, Miferly, Covetous, Ava- 
ritious. 2 1 
Nigh, Near. 368 
To No purpofe, IneSe&ually, In vain, 

53 
No, Not. ii 259 

Notes, Remarks, Obfervations* 113 

Notion, Idea, Imagination, Thought. 

Novel, Tale, Romance, Story. 1 7 1 
Now, Prefently, Immediately, Inftant- 
ly- 184-. 



To make Oath of. Swear. 338* 

Obligation, Duty. 46' 

To Oblige, Force, Conftrain, Compel. 203 ; 



To Oblige, 


Engage. 




303. 


Oblong, 


Oval. 




^73 


Obfcarity, Darknefs. 




26s 


Obfervations, Notes, Remarks. 


113 


ToObfervc, 


Remark. 




145 






0^«£k\ 
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Obftacle, Obftruflion, Impediment. 94 
Obftinate, Opiniated, Prepoffcfled, In- 
fatuated, Headftrong. 214 
Obftruftion, Obftacle, Impediment. 94 
Occadon, Occurrence, Cafe, Circum- 
ftance, Corijunfture. 163 
Ocean, Sea. 228 
Oeconomy, Frugality. 210 

To Offer, Prcfent, Give. 209 

Often, Frequently. 7 2 

Old, Ancient, Antique. S6 

On, Upon. 8 

Only, Alone. 280 

Opiniated, Obftinate, PrepofiefTed, Ivr 
fatuated, Headftrong. 214 

Opinion, Sentiment, Thought. 115 
Order, Rule. 333 

Order,. Regularity. 158 

To Order, Bid. 174 

Ordinary, Common. 197 

Ought, Should, Is Neceffary. 57 

Outfide, Appearance* 128 

Oval, Oblong. 273 

To Overcome, Subdue, Conquer. 5a 



^. 
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P. 



Pardon, Forgivenefs, Excufe. 45 

Parfon, Clergyman; 330 

Parts, Abilities, Clevernefs, Ingenuity- 

Paflion, Attachment,. Devotion, 290 

Paflionate, in a Paflionv Angry. 117 

Paflionate, Hafty. 118 

Peace, Quict,^Tranquilfity. 67 

Pedigree, Genealogy. 360 

Penetrating^ Piercing, 167 

People, Perfons. 65 

To Perceive, See. 130 

Perfeft, Finiflied, Complete, 122 

To Permit, Tolerate, SuflFcr. 193 
Perpetually, Continually, Always. 100 

Perfuafion, Religion. 24^3 

Piercing, Penetrating. 167 

Piety, Religion, Devotion. 219 

Pile, Heap. 89 

Pillar, Column. 238 
Pity, Compaffion, Commiferation. 355 

To Place, Put. x68 

Plainnefs, Sincerity, Frankncfs, Inge- 

nuoulbefi. 206. 

Plaat» 
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Plant, Herb. .283 

Plcafing, Agreeable. 339 

Pleafurc, Delight. 223 

Plenty, Abundance. 253 

Polite, Complaifant, Well- bred. 120 
Poltron, Coward. 277 

Portmanteau, Cloak-bag, Trunk. 332 

o Poflefs, Have. 24 

Power, Authority, Dominion. 137 

'o Praife, Extol. 264 

Prebend, Prebendary. 361 

Precifion, Abftradtion. 287 

Prccifion, Juftnefs. 288 

Predidion, Divination* 347 

^o Prefer, Choofe. 151 

Prepoffeffed, Opinlated, Obftinate, In- 
fatuated, Headftrong. 2 1 4 
Prerogative, Privilege. ig6 

^o Prefent, Give, Offer. 209 

Prefcntly, Immediately, Now, Inftant- 
ly. 184 

Prefumption, Haughtinefs, Vanity, Ar- 
rogance, Pride. 177 
Pretty, Handfome, Beautiful. 26, 
Pride, Haughtinefs, Vanity, Arrogance^ 
Prefumption. 177 

Co Proclaim, Publifli^ Maniftft. s<^ 
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Profeffion, Trade, Bufincfs. 346^ 

Profit, Emolument, Gain, Lucfe. 140 
Profitable, Advantageous, Beneficial. 

80 
Projeft, Defign. 30^ 

Proof, Trial, Experiment* 207 

Prop, Buttrefs, Supports 16 

Propenfion, Inclination, Bias. 56 

Profped, View, 271 

Profpcrity, Good Fortune. 29 

Prudence, Wifdom, 108 

Prudence, Difcretion, Caution^ Care. 

.38 

Public-houfe, Ale-houfe. 226 

To Publifh, Proclaim, Manifcft. 55? 

To Punilh, Chaaife, Correa, Difcipline. 

37 
To Put, Place. 168 

Quality, Talent. 264 

Of Quality, of Fafhion. 112 

Quarrel, Difference, Difpute. 102 

Quick, Soon, Speedily. 182 

Quick, Expeditious, Affiduous. 183 

Quiet,. 
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<^iet, Peace, Tranquillity. 67 

Quit, Abandon, Leave, Forfake, Re- 

Unquilh, Defert. I 



R. 



Radiancy, Brilliancy, Luftre; 107 

Rafter, Beam. 248 

Raife, Lift. 215 

Ramble, Excurfion, Jaunt« 225 

Ray, Beam. 329 

Ready, Eafy. 341 

o Receive, Take, Accept. 1 14 

Recent, Frefh, New. 257 

■'o Reconcile, Adjuft. 311 

Reform, Reformation. 153 
Regard, Circumfpeftion, Confideration. 

39 
Regard, Refped, Veneration, Efteem, 

161 

?o Regard, Concern, Touch. 66 

?o Regret, be Sorry for. 335 

Regular, Methodical. 334 

Regularity, Order. - 158 

f Relieve, Succour, Help, Affift. 99 

Religion, Perfuafion. 243 

Religion, Piety, Devotion. 219 
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To RelinquUh, Abandon, Forfake, Leave, 

Defcrt, Quit. i 

To Remain, Sta^. ^j 

To Remark, Obferve. 145 ■ 

Remarks, Obfervarions, Notes. 113 

Remedy, Cure. 178 

To Renounce, Refign, Abdicate. t 

Renowned, Celebrated, Famous, lUuf- 

trious. 44 

To Repeal, Revoke, Abolilh, Difannul, 

Abrogate. 6 

To Reprimand, Reprove. 348 

Referved, Modeft. 297 

Refidcnt, Ambaflador. 322 

To Refign, Renounce, Abdicate. 2. 

Refolution, Determination. 85 

Refolution, Conftancy, Steadinefs. 309 

Refolution Valour, Courage^ Bravery, 

Intrepidity, 116 

To Reftore, Return, Surrendfer. 205 

Retinue, Train. itfs 

To Return, Go back. 146 

To Return, Reftore, Surrender. 305 

To Reveal, TcU, Difcover, Divulge, Dif- 

clofe. 6q 

To 
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^35 


Revoke, Repeal, Difannul, Abrogate, 


Abolifli. 


6 


Ridicule, Derifion. 


357 


Right, Juftice, 


x65 


Rigour, Severity, 


98 


Riot, Uproar, Tumult. 


55 


Rife, Get up. 


285 


Rifle, Hazard, Danger, Venture. 


77 


Rivulet, Stream, Brook. 


33^ 


Road^ Way. 


70 


Robuft, Strong, Stout, Sturdy. 


119 


Rogue, Sharper, Thief. 


190 


Romance, Tale, Story, Novel. 


171 


Room, Chamber, Apartment. 


249 


Rough, Rugged. 


328 


Rule, Order. 


333 


S. 
Sailor, Seaman, Mariner. 


316 


Satire, Lampoon. 


241 


Satisfaftion, Content. 


224 


Satisfied, Contented. 


170 


Saucy, Impertinent, Impudent. 


3^3 


Scandalous, Dilgraceful. 


296 


Vo Scatter, Difperfe. 


256 


School, Academy. 


320 


Sea, Ocean. 


ix^ 
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Seaman, Sailor, Mariner. 316 

Sediment, Dregs. 323 

To Sec, Perceive. 130 

To See, Look at. Behold^ View; 8 1 

To Seem, Appear. 351 

Sequel, Conclufidti. 255,^ 

Sentiment, Opinion, Thought. 1 15 

Serious, Staid, Grave. {^3 

Serviceable, Ufeful. JB3 

Servitude, Slavery. 239 

Severe, Auftere. 349 

Severity, Rigour. 98 

To Shake, Tremble. 359 

Sharp, Sour, Acid. 232 

Sharper, Rogue, Thief. 190 

Should, Ought, is Neceflary. 57 

To Shun, Avoid, Fly. 97 

Sick, 111. 103 

Sicknefs, Difeafe, Diftempen 104 

Sign, Signal. 279 

Silent, Mute.^ 247 

Sincerity, Plainnefs, Franknefs, Inge- 

nuoufnefs, 206 

Situation, Condition, State. ml 

Skilful, Able, Learned. 220 | 

Slavery, Servitude. 239 

Slippery, Glib. 356 

Sloth, 
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' Sloth, Sluggiflmefs, Lazinefs. 1 80 

Small, Little. 144 

Smooth, Level. ^ '54 

Smothered, Suffocated, Choaked.. 331 

Sober, Temperate. Abftemious. 231 

Sociable, Social; 229 

Soon, Speedily, Quick. 1 82 

To be Sorry for. Regret. ^^g 

Sour, Acid, Sharp. 232 

Spelf, Charm, Encha^itment. 36 

Spire, Steeple, Tawer. 242 

In Spite of, Againft. 78 

Splendor, Light, Brig-litncfs. io5 

To Stare, Gaze. 82 

Statue, EfHgy, Image. 208 

To Stay, Remain. 4S 

Steadinefe, Refolution, Conftancy- 309' 

Steeple, Spire, Tower. 242 

Storm, Temped. 350 

Story, Tale, Novel, Romance. 171 

Stout, Strong, Sturdy, Robuft. 1 19 
Stratagem, Device, Trick, Artifice, 

. Finefle, Cunning. ^ 40 

Stream, Current, 337 

Stream, Rivulet, Brook, 336 

To Strike, Beat. 276 

Strong, Sturdy, Robuft, Stout. 119 

Vol. 1L M ^^ 
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To Study, Learn. 15 

To Study, Think, Mufe. 278 

To Subdue, OvercoaiCy Conquen 52 

Subje£t, Matter. 269 

Sublinne, Great 260 

ToSubfift,Be, Exift. 43 

To Succour, Help, ReKeve, Affift. 99 

To Suffer, Tokrate, JPcrmit. 193 

Sufficient, Enough. 17 

SuflFocated, SmotheFed, Choaked. 331 

To Suggeft, Infinuate. 196 

Support, Buttrels, Prop. 16 

Surge, Wave, Billow. 54 

Surmife, Su(picioQ. 254 

Surprise, Amazement, Aftomlhment, 

Wonder, Conftern^on. 2 1 2 

To Surrender, Reftore, Return. 205 

5ufpenfe, Doubt, Uncertainty. 164 
Sufpicion, Surmife. 254 

To Swallow, Gulp. 3 1 3 

Sway, Influence, Weight. 136 

To Swear, Declare, Affirm, Atteft, Avouch, 
Aver, Maintain, Proteft, Ailert. 18 

To Swear^ make Oath of. 338 



T^ 
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T. 

To Take, Choofe. 149 

Xo Takc> Receive, Accept. 114 

Tale, Novdy Romance, Story. 1 7 1 

Talent, Genius. 64. 

Talent, Quality. 264. 

Tame, Gentle. 133 

To Teach, Inflruft, Learn. t^t 

To Tell, Reveal, Difcover, Divulge, Dif * 

clofe. 60 

Temperate, Abftemiousy Sober. 2^1 

Tempeft^ Storm • 350 

Temple, Churcbr 68 

Tenement, Houfe.^ 250 

Term, Exprcffion, Word*. U 

Thief, Sharper, Rogue. ipO/ 

To Think, Study, Mufe. 278 
Thought, Notion, Idea, Imagination. 

147 

Thought, Sentiment, Opinion^ 115 

To Tie, Bind. 134 

Tired, Weary, Fatigued. 105 

To^ In order to. 127 

To Tolerate, Suffer, Permit. 19^ 

Tongue, Language. 364 

To Touch, Concern, Regard. 66 

Tower, Steeple, Spire. a^x 
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Track, Footftep. 188 

Trade, Bufinefs, Profeflion, 346 

Trade, Traffic, Commerce. 159 

Train, Retinue. 162 

Tranquillity, Peace, Quiet. (>^ 

Tranflation, Verfion. 267 

To Tremble, Shake. 359 

Trench, Ditch. 307 

Trial, Proof, Experiment. 207 

Truck, Barter, Exchange. 160 
Trunk, Portmanteau, Cloak-bag. 332 

Tumult, Uproar, Riot. ^^ 

Uncertainty, Sufpenfe, Doubt, 164 
To Underftand, Comprehend, Cbnccive. 

199 

Union, Joining. no 

Univerfal, General. 87 

Univerfe, World. 75 

Unpolite, Clownilh. .192 

Unrcafonable, Inconfiftent, Abfurd. 

m 

Unfteady, Fickle, Inconftant, Change- 
able, ^ 189 
Up, Upright. 305 

Upon, On. S 

Upright, 
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Upright, Up, 305 

Uproar, Tumult, Riot. 55 

Ufeful, Serviceable. 83 

V. 

In Vain, IncfFeftual, to No purpofe. 5^ 

_ ^^^ • 

Vale, Valley, Bottom, Dale. * gi 
Valour, Refolution, Courage, Bravery, 

Intrepidity. ^^^ . 

Value, Worth. 91 

Vanity, Haughtinefs, Prcfumption, Ar- 
rogance, Pride. 177 
Variation, Change. 186 
Variation, Variety, 187 
Variety, Diverfity. 10 c 
Vaft, Immenfe, Huge, Enormous. 69 ^ 
Veneration, Efteem, Regard, Refpeft. 

i6t 
Venture, Rifk, Danger, Hazard 77 
Verfion, Tranflation. 267 

Very, Extremely. 141 

To View, Behold, See, Look at. 81 

View, Aim, Defign. 34 

View, Profpeft. 271 

Vile, Bad. 268 

Vifion, Apparition. 129 

Volume, Book. 138 

Voluptuoufnefs, Luxury. i.'j^o 
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